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World Sovereignty and World Culture 
THE TREND OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS SINCE THE WAR* 
By Arnotp J. ToyNnspee 


bbe we try to survey the course of international affairs 
during the twelve years and more that have elapsed since 
the Armistice of 1918, we are apt to be bewildered at first 
sight by the multitude and complexity of the tendencies which 
we perceive. Yet, on reflection, we may find ourselves able to 
gather up the manifold tendencies in a single formula. The 
formula which I would suggest for your consideration is this: 
In the “post-war” period, the principal tendency in inter- 
national affairs has been the tendency of all human affairs to 
become international. 

Expressed in these bald terms, my formula perhaps strikes 
you as an exaggeration. Let me put it to the test by very briefly 
considering the facts. And let us distinguish between one set 
of facts and another. Let us take our stand first on the 
economic plane and then on the political and then on the 
cultural, and examine, in succession, the facts that present 
themselves to our vision on each of these horizons. 

I start from the economic plane because here my formula 
is a truism. On the economic plane, the tendency fer all 
affairs to become international has not declared itself since 
the Armistice for the first time. It was well established long 
before the War. It goes back to the Industrial Revolution, 
which made the whole world a market for our Western manu- 
factures. And it goes even further back than that to the voy- 
ages of discovery, which turned all the navigable seas on the 
face of the planet into highways for our Western carrying- 
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trade. Really, the present economic unification of the world 
was implicit in the first circumnavigation of the globe, more 
than four centuries ago, by Western navigators. 

But this process of unification has proceeded at a very dif- 
ferent pace on our three different planes of social activity. 
Consider the situation atthe outbreak of war in 1914. At 
that moment, when the economic unification of the world was 
well within sight, its political unification had not yet begun. 
Economically, the world in 1914 was already displaying the 
lineaments of a single great codperative society. Politically, 
the world of 1914 was still in that state of anarchy into which 
Western Christendom had fallen at the end of the Middle 
Ages, after the politico-religious unity which had been cre- 
ated and maintained by the mediaeval Western Church had 
broken down. During the intervening four or five centuries, 
practically nothing had been done to fill the fearful void 
which the break-up of mediaeval Western Christendom had 
left behind. And the situation had become much more 
serious, because the area of the anarchy had spread. The 
Western Christendom which broke up into a cluster of local 
sovereign independent states at the close of the Middle Ages 
occupied only an insignificant portion of the earth’s surface 
and contained only an insignificant fraction of the living gen- 
eration of Mankind. If Western Christendom had _ been 
wiped off the map—or had wiped itself off the map by inter- 
necine warfare—in the year 1414 or in the year 1514 of the 
Christian era, civilisation could have survived and human 
progress could have continued. But this could no longer be 
said in 1914. During the intervening four centuries, the 
economic system of Western Christendom had spread all over 
the world; and our Western political anarchy had spread with 
it—supplanting all the other political anarchies and political 
orders which had been produced by other societies. The wars 
which our Western anarchy had provoked in its earlier stages 
had been confined, in their effects, to Western Europe. The 
War of 1914-18 was a world war, which left no people or 
country, in any continent, entirely unaffected. 

On the cultural plane, again, in 1914 the unification which 
was already an accomplished fact on the economic plane was 
still in embryo. By 1914, the Oriental had become implicated 
in our Western society through his economic activities. He 
had become accustomed to sell his raw cotton to the Western 
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manufacturer and to buy the Western manufacturer’s cotton 
cloth. But this economic intercourse seemed to have had 
singularly little effect upon the life of the spirit. Out of 
every million Hindus or Chinese who were then exchanging 
goods and services with the peoples of the West, you could 
almost count on your fingers the number who had also begun 
to exchange emotions and perceptions and ideas, who had 
established an intercourse with Western civilisation in the 
spiritual domains of religion and art and thought. Eco- 
nomically, the Hindu or the Chinese peasant might have 
become a cog in the great world-compelling Western economic 
machine. Culturally, he apparently remained as much of an 
Oriental and as little of a Westerner as ever. Even the Jap- 
anese, who had learnt to spin and weave his own cotton and to 
build his own battleships, was reported by competent Western 
observers to have retained, almost intact, his Japanese soul. 


HIS, then in a general way, was the situation on the eve 
of the War. The unification of the world had made re- 
markable progress on the economic plane, whereas on the 
political and cultural planes it had scarcely begun. The great 


new development since the War, as I see it, has been this: the 
tendency towards world unity has not only persisted in the 
economic life of Mankind, but it has also asserted itself— 
rather suddenly and very powerfully—in our political and 
cultural life as well. An observer from another planet, mak- 
ing a survey of human affairs on this planet before the War, 
must have been struck by the contrast between the tendency 
towards world-wide codperation which was in the ascendant 
in our economic life and the strangely different conditions 
which then prevailed on the other two planes of human activ- 
ity: the political anarchy in the relations between states and the 
spiritual isolation from one another of the heirs to the several 
great historic cultures which divided the spiritual allegiance 
of the civilised majority of the human race. This contrast 
pointed to a social disharmony which went to the root of our 
international troubles and which was one of the deeper causes 
of the World War itself. In the perspective of the past twelve 
years, we can now see that, since the restoration of peace, this 
— discrepancy has begun to be attenuated and toned 
own. 
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It is as though people had begun to realise, half con- 
sciously, that Mankind could not permanently lead a double 
life: a newfangled international life on the economic plane 
and an antiquated parochial life on the political and cultural 
planes. Either our modern economic internationalism has to 
be sacrificed, or else we must learn to live our political and 
our cultural life on the modern world-wide scale, which we 
have achieved in our economic life already. ‘Sacrifice our 
modern economic internationalism! Why, that would mean 
abandoning the industrial system, scrapping machinery and 
falling back to the economic level of the Middle Ages! As 
soon as we face that alternative, we realise that the destruc- 
tion of life, wealth and happiness which it would entail would 
be stupendous. If this disaster were to overtake us, it would 
be by far the greatest calamity on record in human history. 
No human being in his senses could dream of submitting to it 
deliberately. Any human being who has once become even 
dimly aware of the choice before us is bound to make some 
exertion in order to avert this alternative by bringing the 
other alternative to pass. The other alternative, of course, is 
that we should bring our political and our cultural life into 
harmony with our economic life; that we should preserve our 
economic internationalism by internationalising our social life 
through and through, in all its layers. It seems as though, 
since the restoration of peace, people are becoming aware that 
this thoroughgoing internationalism is the only alternative 
to the breakdown of modern civilisation. A determined effort 
to internationalise our political and cultural life, as we have 
already internationalised our economic life, is surely the key- 
note of this “post-war” age —a keynote which rings out so 
clear that it is unmistakable, short though the period of its 
dominance has been so far. 

Let us examine this “post-war” internationalism, first in 
the field of politics and then in the field of culture. 

In the field of politics the strength of our effort, since the 
Armistice, to substitute internationalism for nationalism, 
world-wide organisation for parochialism, order for anarchy, 
is surely impressive. Without over-estimating our achieve- 
ment up to date, or under-estimating the amount, or the difh- 
culty, of what still remains to be done, I think we can fairly 
say that, in these last dozen years, we have made more progress 
towards overcoming the anarchy in the relations between states 
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than our predecessors made during the previous four cen- 
turies. The Covenant of the League of Nations, the Multilat- 
eral Treaty of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an Instru- 
ment of National Policy, the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the General Act of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, the Protocol for Financial Assistance to States 
Victims of Aggression, and the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence which is to begin its work some months hence—these are 
achievements which would have astonished an older genera- 
tion. Indeed, they would have astonished us ourselves in the 
state of mind in which we grew up before the War. If such 
projects had been forecast to us in our “pre-war” existence, 
we should have dismissed them, without hesitation, as fan- 
tastic suggestions which were quite incapable of being realised 
in practical politics. 


S° MUCH for our successes; but I dare say you will agree 

with me in finding even more impressive evidence of our 
determination in our obstinate refusal to be discouraged by 
our failures. Since our statesmen have had the greater courage 
not to despair of these failures, we scholars and publicists can 
assuredly summon up the lesser courage required in order 
to recall how serious some of these failures and set-backs have 
been. The refusal of the Senate at Washington to ratify the 
Covenant of the League; the equally emphatic rebuff which 
has been given to the League, since the outset, by the Soviet 
Government; the abortive Treaty of Mutual Assistance; the 
abortive Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes; the failure to bring about the admission 
of Germany to membership in the League of Nations in 
March, 1926; the failure of the Three-Power Geneva Naval 
Conference between the British Empire, Japan and the United 
States in 1927; the failure of France and Italy to come into 
line with one another and with the three Oceanic Naval Pow- 
ers during the London Naval Conference of 1930; the dan- 
gerous situation which arose during the concluding session 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence last Autumn—here is a list of failures as striking as the 
list of successes which I recited just now. In ordinary circum- 
stances—or (shall I say?) in “pre-war” circumstances—any 
one of these failures might have been enough to make the 
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statesmen and the peoples of the world abandon this great 
enterprise of establishing a political world-order in weariness 
or disgust or despair. The point—and it is a very encouraging 
point—to which I want to draw your attention, is that we, in 
our generation, have not allowed any of these failures to 
daunt us. In every one of these cases we have persisted in our 
endeavours until we have achieved in the end. what we failed 
to achieve at the first or the second attempt; or else we have 
found some way of circumventing the obstacle which we were 
unable to surmount. 

To take the most recent example, the troubles which arose 
during the concluding session of the Preparatory Commission 
have not deterred us from fixing a date for the World Dis- 
armament Conference. I confidently believe that if the first 
World Disarmament Conference does not achieve its purpose 
we shali call a second, and that if the second does not succeed 
we shall call a third. I believe that we shall persist until we 
have solved not only the special problem of national arma- 
ments, but the general problem of international anarchy, of 
which armaments are a symptom. My confidence is founded 
on my observation of the spirit in which we are grappling with 
our tremendous political task. You remember, perhaps, that 
one of the most famous generals in history once remarked 
that his opponents were invincible because they never knew 
when they were beaten. It is my hope that this same kind of 
invincible ignorance—a really heroic form of ignorance— 
may carry our generation to victory in our spiritual war for 
the establishment of universal and enduring peace. 


[N THE spirit of determination which, happily, animates us, 
we shall have no inclination to under-estimate the strength 
of the political force which we are striving to overcome. 
What is this force? If we are frank with ourselves, we shall 
admit that we are engaged on a deliberate and sustained and 
concentrated effort to impose limitations upon the sovereignty 
and the independence of the fifty or sixty local sovereign inde- 
pendent states which, at present, partition the habitable sur- 
face of the earth and divide the political allegiance of man- 
kind. The surest sign, to my mind, that this fetish of local 
national sovereignty is our intended victim is the emphasis 
with which all our statesmen and our publicists protest with 
one accord, and over and over again, at every step forward 
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which we take, that, whatever changes we may make in the 
international situation, the sacred principle of local sov- 
ereignty will be maintained inviolable. This, I repeat, is a 
sure sign that, at each of these steps forward, the principle of 
local sovereignty is really being encroached upon and its 
sphere of action reduced and its power for evil restricted. It 
is just because we are really attacking the principle of local 
sovereignty that we keep on protesting our loyalty to it so 
loudly. The harder we press our attack upon the idol, the 
more pains we take to keep its priests and devotees in a fool’s 
paradise—wrapped in a false sense of security which will 
inhibit them from taking up arms in their idol’s defence. 
Perhaps, too, when we make these protestations, we are partly 
concerned to deceive ourselves. For let us be honest. Even 
the most internationally-minded among us are votaries of this 
false god of local national sovereignty to some extent. It is 
such an old-established object of worship that it retains some 
hold even over the most enlightened souls. 

And what is the magic which gives local sovereignty its 
power? It is powerful, I think, because it has inherited the 
prestige and the prerogatives of the mediaeval Western 
Church, which were transferred, at the close of the Middle 
Ages, from the whole to the parts, from the great society of 
Western Christendom to each of that society’s “successor 
states,” represented now by the fifty or sixty sovereign indepen- 
dent states of the “post-war” world. The local national state, 
invested with the attributes of sovereignty—invested, that is, 
with the prestige and the prerogatives of the mediaeval 
church—is an abomination of desolation standing in the place 
where it ought not. It has stood in that place now, demand- 
ing and receiving human sacrifices from its poor deluded 
votaries, for four or five centuries. Our political task in our 
generation is to cast the abomination out, to cleanse the temple 
and to restore the worship of the divinity to whom the temple 
rightfully belongs. In plain terms, we have to retransfer the 
prestige and the prerogatives of sovereignty from the fifty or 
sixty fragments of contemporary society to the whole of con- 
temporary society, from the local national states by which 
sovereignty has been usurped, with disastrous consequences, 
for half a millennium, to some institution embodying our 
society as a whole. 
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In the world as it is to-day, this institution can hardly be a 
universal church. It is more likely to be something like a 
League of Nations. I will not prophesy. I will merely repeat 
that we are at present working, discreetly, but with all our 
might, to wrest this mysterious political force called sover- 
eignty out of the clutches of the local national states of our 
world. And all the time we are denying with our lips what 
we are doing with our hands, because to impugn the sov- 
ereignty of the local national states of the world is still a 
heresy for which a statesman or a publicist can be perhaps 
not quite burnt at the stake, but certainly ostracised and dis- 
credited. The dragon of local sovereignty can still use its 
teeth and claws, when it is brought to bay. Nevertheless, | 
believe that the monster is doomed to perish by our sword. 
The fifty or sixty local states of the world will no doubt sur- 
vive as administrative conveniences. But sooner or later 
sovereignty will depart from them. Sovereignty will cease, 
in fact if not in name, to be a local affair. 


O PIOUS nationalists, this prophecy will seem either 
ridiculous or blasphemous. Whether or not it is ridiculous, 
only time can show. As for its being blasphemous from the 
nationalistic point of view, I should like to make this observa- 
tion: If the fifty or sixty now sovereign states of the world 
reconcile themselves to the surrender of their sovereignty in 
good time, they can look forward to preserving their exis- 
tence as non-sovereign institutions for an indefinite time to 
come, perhaps even in perpetuity. And this is a thought in 
which the votaries of these idols—the pious nationalists—may 
find some consolation. For a local state may lose its sovereignty 
without losing those familiar features which endear it to the 
local patriot—such features, I mean, as the local vernacular 
language and folklore and costume, and the local monuments 
of the historic past. So long as the local state is not stripped 
of these harmless trappings, it will remain almost as effective 
an idol as ever, and its worshippers are likely to find almost 
as much satisfaction in carrying on their cult with bloodless 
sacrifices as they find to-day when their idol demands from 
them the sacrifice of their children’s lives in the ritual of war. 
Here, then, is some consolation for local patriots in the event 
of sovereignty being transferred, by a voluntary and peace- 
able process, from local states to some organ representing 
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human society as a whole. And there is also satisfaction here 
for those of us who, without sharing the local patriot’s passion 
for local sovereignty, appreciate, at least as deeply as he does, 
the value for mankind of an abiding diversity of national 
cultures. 

But supposing that this does not happen? Supposing that 
the present generation of mankind is defeated in the end, 
after all, in the strenuous effort which we are making to 
centralise the force of sovereignty and to reduce our inter- 
national anarchy to order—in that event, what is the outlook 
which confronts us? Will the defeat of internationalism (if 
our cause is to be defeated) enable a rampant nationalism to 
go on running riot in the world for ever? If our fanatical 
nationalists believe that, they are tragically mistaken. Their 
mistake is written large, for those who have eyes to see, in 
the histories of other civilisations than ours, civilisations 
which have already run their course and passed out of exis- 
tence so that the whole of their story, from beginning to end, 
lies unfolded for us to read and take to heart. 


HEN we study history we perceive that the political prob- 

lem with which we are grappling, in our generation of our 
society, is by no means unprecedented. The curse of political 
anarchy, which comes from the distribution of sovereignty 
among a plurality of local states, has afflicted other societies 
before ours; but, in all these other cases in which the same 
situation has arisen, it has always been transitory. For anarchy, 
by its very nature, cures itself, sooner or later, by one means 
or another. The cure may come through a voluntary, pacific 
rational, constructive effort, such as we are making in our 
day—an effort to deprive the local states of their sovereignty 
for the benefit of society as a whole, without at the same time 
depriving them of their existence. Alternatively the cure may 
come through a blind, violent, irrational and destructive clash 
of material forces. Refusing to surrender their sovereignty, 
the local states may continue to collide with one another in 
war after war, until this political struggle for existence is 
terminated at length by a “knock-out blow.” On this alterna- 
tive, all the local sovereign states except one are doomed even- 
tually to forfeit not only their sovereignty but their very exist- 
ence; for, on this alternative, the anarchy will be ended not 
by agreement, but by force; not by the organisation of a 
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pacific League of Nations, but by the imposition of a uni- 
versal empire through the victory of one militant nation over 
all the rest. 

I should like to point out that, hitherto, this has been the 
normal way in which international anarchy has been brought 
to an end. In the ancient world in the West, the incessant con- 
flicts between the local sovereign states round the Mediter- 
ranean were brought to an end at last by the definite victory 
of Rome, a victory which resulted in the elimination of every 
other state, to make way for the Roman Empire. And if we 
turn our eyes to the other side of Asia and trace the Chinese 
Empire back to its origins, we shall find that it likewise arose 
out of incessant conflicts between a multitude of local sov- 
ereign states; arose, that is, by the same process which gen- 
erated the Roman Empire in our part of the world. Well, 
there, in these examples drawn from history, we see the fatal 
alternative which we, in our society and in our day, are striv- 
ing to avoid. Shall we cure our international anarchy by 
voluntary organisation, or shall we leave it to cure itself by 
the blind operation of force? Shall we cure it now, while 
our social vitality is still strong, or shall we leave it to cure 
itself by a process of exhaustion? That, I believe, is the great 
issue which confronts us, in our time, on the political plane of 
international affairs. I do not believe that any other choice is 
open to us. In particular, I do not believe that, either by tak- 
ing thought or by /atsser faire, we can secure the continuation 
of the peculiar conditions of the last two or three centuries, 
during which sovereignty has been dispersed among a number 
of independent political entities. 


ANP now let us shift our standpoint from the political to 

the cultural plane and look at what has been happening, 
during these “post-war” years, in a field of social activity 
which is nearer the heart of life, and, therefore, more im- 
portant and more interesting than either politics or economics. 
In the field of culture, as in the field of politics, I believe that 
a deliberate and determined effort towards internationalism 
is the keynote of our “post-war” age. 

Before the War, the non-Western peoples of the world 
were either refusing to adopt Western culture at all, or else 
they were adopting it unwillingly and only to the least extent 
required by considerations of sheer self-preservation. The 
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one element in Western culture which Oriental peoples could 
not afford to reject was the Western art of war; and if we 
examine the work of the great pioneers of Westernisation in 
Oriental countries before 1914, we shall find that this was 
invariably their point of departure. Study the work of Peter 
the Great in Russia, of Mahmud II in Turkey, of Mehmed 
Ali in Egypt, of the Elder Statesmen in Japan; you will find 
that the stimulus which stirred them all to action was the dis- 
covery that their peoples were incapable of holding their own 
in war against the Western peoples of their day; and you will 
likewise find that the objective for which they all set them- 
selves was to create new model armies and navies, armed and 
trained and organised in the Western way, which would be 
capable of meeting Western armies and navies in battle on 
equal terms. No doubt, in pursuing this objective, the pre- 
war Westernisers were led much further along the slippery 
path of Westernisation than they had expected or intended. 
For civilisations are coherent wholes, and, if once you decide 
to adopt one element in an alien civilisation, you are apt to be 
drawn, step by step, into adopting many others. To take the 
case in point, it is hardly possible for a non-Western people 
to practice the Western art of war efficiently without adopting 
in some measure the Western economic technique and the West- 
ern method of administration and the Western system of educa- 
tion. And when once you open the door of education, it is 
practically impossible to censor the ideas that stream in. Sultan 
Abd-al-Hamid tried to prevent the entry of Western litera- 
ture into the Ottoman Empire, but he dared not cripple the 
efficiency of his military cadets by forbidding them to learn 
French and English and German. Without a mastery of these 
languages they could not have kept abreast with the advance 
of Western military science in peace-time, or have served as 
intelligence officers in time of war. But a knowledge of West- 
ern languages opened the door to an acquisition of Western 
political ideas, and it was the young officers trained in Abd-al- 
Hamid’s military academy who deprived the Sultan of his 
autocratic powers in 1908 in the name of the principles of the 
French Revolution. This example shows what far-reaching 
consequences the adoption of some single element in an alien 
culture may eventually entail. But it also illustrates my point 
that on the whole, before 1914, the pioneers of Westernisa- 
tion in Oriental countries were playing their part unwillingly; 
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that they were anxious to do the minimum; that they were 
aiming at the single practical and concrete objective of acquir- 
ing the Western art of war; and that any ulterior consequences 
which this limited aim proved to entail were not merely 
unexpected, but were highly unwelcome to the very po- 
tentates who had initiated these innovations. 


WHat a contrast in aim and outlook and temper between 

these “pre-war” Westernisers and their successors in our 
“post-war” days: the Mustafa Kemals and the Sun Yat-sens! 
Before the War, Turkey and China were conspicuous for 
their conservatism even among Oriental countries—by com- 
parison, for example, with Russia or Egypt or Japan or Siam. 
During several generations in succession, the Turks and the 
Chinese suffered themselves to be dragged along the path of 
Westernisation step by step—painfully and ignominiously and 
disastrously. They never voluntarily took a step which was 
not forced upon them; they never anticipated a step which it 
was by any means possible for them to postpone. And now, 
suddenly, they have had what one can only call a psychological 
conversion—a change of heart of a kind with which we are 
more familiar in the realm of religious experience. After 
being dragged into the water knee-deep, they have taken the 
plunge and have dived in head over ears. They have been 
seized by a furore of iconoclasm which makes the famous 
revolutions in our Western history seem tame by comparison. 
We Westerners have taken our revolutions one by one, like 
a walker who keeps one foot on the ground while he lifts the 
other a step forward. These “post-war” Westernisers in the 
East have taken all their revolutions at once, like a man who 
leaps from the top of a cliff with both feet together. 

Try to imagine, in our Western history, that the Intellec- 
tual Renaissance and the Religious Reformation and the Po- 
litical Revolutions which have substituted parliamentary gov- 
ernment for autocracy, and the voyages of discovery and the 
Industrial Revolution which have transformed our economic 
life, had all been crowded into a single generation—our own 
generation—instead of being strung out over the course of 
more than four centuries. If you can imagine that (and it is 
not at all easy for us to imagine), then you will have some 
idea of the tempo of cultural change in Turkey or in China 
to-day. It is a tempo which we comparatively conservative 
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and slow-moving Westerners can hardly conceive; and, if 
we could conceive it, our heads would swim at the mere 
thought. Think of what has been happening in Turkey since 
the restoration of peace: the establishment of the Republic; 
the abolition of the Caliphate; the laicisation of the state; the 
substitution of the Latin for the Arabic alphabet; the emanci- 
pation of women. And think of what has been happening in 
China: the abolition of the examinations in the Confucian 
Classics for admission to the civil service; the abandonment 
of the Confucian ethics as the standard for social conduct. 
These two acts of iconoclasm in China amount to a radical 
breach with the past in the two spheres of intellectual and 
moral culture. Apparently the Turks and the Chinese have 
come to the conclusion that the world of the future is des- 
tined to be unified on a Western basis, not only on the super- 
ficial economic plane, but right down to the deeper levels 
of social life. And, in a world which is travelling in this 
direction, they have determined not to remain “peculiar 
peoples.” They have made up their minds to Westernise their 
lives from top to bottom. Whether they will succeed or fail 
who, at this stage, will venture to prophesy? This enterprise 
of cultural internationalism is obviously very much more diffi- 
cult that the enterprise of political internationalism on which 
mankind, in our generation, is engaged simultaneously. We 
can observe, however, that our “post-war” Westernisers, in 
addressing themselves to their task of breaking down the bar- 
riers which have hitherto isolated the historic cultures from 
one another, are displaying the same spirit of energy and 
determination that is animating our statesmen and publicists 
in their effort to substitute some kind of political order for our 
political anarchy. 


O MUCH for the deliberate Westernisers—the Sun Yat- 

sens and the Mustafa Kemals. But I wish also to draw your 
attention to the impetus which has been given involuntarily to 
this same process of Westernisation by the Gandhis and the 
Lenins—prophets who are up in arms against the West and 
who have found their mission in denouncing Western civili- 
sation and all its works. 

What a strange irony there is in Lenin’s career! Here is 
a prophet, great enough to gather up in his own personality 
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the whole reaction of the Russian soul against Western civilj- 
sation—a reaction which had been gaining momentum during 
the two centuries that had passed since the ordeal of Westerni- 
sation was first forced upon Russia by Peter the Great. And 
when Lenin casts about for a creed to express this spiritual 
revolt, does he find a creed of Russian origin? No, he is con- 
strained to arm Russia for her fight against the West with a 
borrowed Western weapon. His indictment of Western civili- 
sation is taken at second-hand from a Western critic: Kar] 
Marx. It is true that, in the Russian atmosphere, the Marxian 
social philosophy appears to be undergoing a metamorphosis. 
It appears to be turning with amazing rapidity into a substi- 
tute for Orthodox Christianity with Marx for Moses and 
Lenin for the Messiah, and their collected works for the scrip- 
tures of this new Russian Church Militant. In this curious 
metamorphosis of Marxism it looks, for a moment, as though 
in Russia the spirit of Western civilisation had been overcome 
and the indigenous spirit of Byzantine civilisation had re- 
asserted itself. But it does not look like that when we turn our 
attention from faith to works, and examine what Lenin and his 
successors are actually doing to the Russian people. 

What is the significance of the Five-Year Plan? Whether 
it be destined to succeed or to fail, there can be no mistake 
about its intention. It is an attempt to mechanise agriculture 
as well as industry and transportation, to change a nation of 
peasants into a nation of mechanics, to transform the old 
Russia into anew America. In other words, it is an attempt at 
Westernisation so ambitious, so radical, so ruthless, that it puts 
Peter the Great’s work into the shade. If Peter could have 
had foreknowledge of it he would have gasped. “I only 
chastised my miserable Russians with whips,” he would have 
exclaimed, “but my successors are chastising them with scor- 
pions! I only scratched the surface of Russian life, but my 
successors are ploughing up the soil and pulling up the tree of 
indigenous Russian culture by the roots!” Thus, willy-nilly, 
Lenin and his successors are working, with demoniac energy, 
to ensure the triumph in Russia of the very civilisation which 
they are denouncing in the world at large. No doubt they 
dream of creating a society which will be American in equip- 
ment but Communist in soul. Strange dream to be dreamed 
by statesmen for whom the materialistic, deterministic inter- 
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pretation of history is an article of faith! Can any good 
Marxian really maintain that, if a Russian peasant is taught 
to do the work and live the life of an American mechanic, this 
Russian peasant will not likewise learn to think as the Amer- 
ican mechanic thinks and to feel as he feels and to desire what 
he desires? In this tug-of-war, in Russia, between the ideals 
of Lenin and the methods of Ford, I suspect that Americanism 
is destined to be the victor; and, if I happened to be a Marxian 
myself, my suspicion would harden into a dogmatic certainty. 

And is there not the same irony in the career of Gandhi? 
The Hindu prophet sets out to sever the threads of cotton 
which have entangled India in the activities of the Western 
world. “Spin and weave our Indian cotton,” he preaches, 
“with your Indian hands. Do not any longer clothe yourselves 
in the products of Western power-looms; and do not, I conjure 
you, seek to drive those alien products out of the Indian mar- 
ket by setting up on Indian soil new Indian power-looms on 
the Western pattern!” This message, which is Gandhi’s real 
message, is not accepted by Gandhi’s countrymen. They 
revere the spirit of the saint, but they only follow his guidance 
in so far as he resigns himself to leading them along the path 
of Westernisation. And thus we see Gandhi today promoting 
a political movement with a Western programme—the trans- 
formation of India into a sovereign independent parliamen- 
tary state—and with a Western procedure (the whole Western 
political apparatus of conferences, resolutions, votes, plat- 
forms, newspapers and publicity). In this political campaign, 
the prophet’s most effective, though not his most obtrusive, 
supporters are those very Indian industrialists who have done 
the most to defeat the prophet’s real mission, the men who 
have acclimatised the technique of Western industrialism in 
India itself. Their factory chimneys, which the prophet, in 
his heart of hearts, must regard with dismay, rise almost 
within view of his retreat at Sabarmati. Stranger still, West- 
ern thoughts colour and inform the prophet’s own mind. He 
seeks inspiration in Western works of philosophy and devotion 
at least as much as in the Hindu scriptures. 

Surely a Gandhi and a Lenin testify, by their careers, to 
the strength of the movement towards cultural international- 
ism in our time, even more eloquently than a Mustafa Kemal 
or a Sun Yat-sen. 
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| COME BACK now to my main thesis: that a tendency for 

all affairs to become international is the principal tendency 
in international affairs in this “post-war” age. While I have 
taken my thesis for granted in the economic sphere, I hope | 
have succeeded in supporting it, in the political and cultural 
spheres, by the evidence which I have brought forward (evi- 
dence which, of course, can only be illustrative and not demon- 
strative within the limits of space at my disposal). I suggest, 
then, that in our generation the social life of mankind js 
becoming internationalised through and through; and, on 
every plane of activity, this new internationalism is Western 
in its structure and in its complexion. Just as the world-wide 
economic system which has already virtually established itself 
is Western in its technique, so the world-wide political order 
and the cosmopolitan culture which we, in our generation, are 
seeking to create are both being fashioned out of materials of 
Western origin. The new international society, if it comes to 
maturity, will be an outgrowth of Western civilisation, a tree 
whose branches overshadow the whole earth but whose stem 
springs from European roots. 

And here, in passing, I would call your attention to the 
strange and paradoxical position in which Europe finds her- 
self in our “post-war” world. Europe, or perhaps more accu- 
rately Western and Central Europe, is the garden in which 
this new, world-wide, all-embracing, cosmopolitan civilisation 
has been nurtured. Instead of saying that the civilisation of 
the whole world has been coalescing into a single unity, one 
might say with equal accuracy that European civilisation has 
expanded until now, today, the whole world lies at its feet. 
After four centuries of this triumphal progress we should nat- 
urally expect Europe, the region from which this conquering 
civilisation has been propagated, to find herself mistress of the 
other continents. Far from that, we actually see Europe 
dwarfed and put out of countenance by the outer World which 
she has succeeded in bringing within her orbit. To invert a 
famous phrase, we Europeans have called a new world into 
being not to redress but to upset the balance of the old. 

In the new world-wide society which has grown out of our 
old European society, the countries of Europe are now 
encircled by a ring of outlying countries—either colonised by 
European emigrants or overrun by European conquerors or 
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opened up by European traders, but all alike brought within 
our orbit in one way or another—which completely dwarf our 
largest European countries in material scale as measured by 
the factors of area and population and wealth and efficiency. 
The United States, which has been the first of these giants to 
grow to full stature, is already a match, not for this or that 
European state or group of states, but for Europe as a whole. 
How will Europe look, and how shall we Europeans feel, 
when Canada and Argentina and Australia have peopled their 
empty spaces, and when Russia and India and China and 
Brazil have learnt the trick of efficiency, and when the Union 
of South Africa has expanded its territory from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the Equator? When that day comes, the pygmy 
countries of Western Europe will be confronted not by one 
giant but by a dozen of them. The political supremacy and 
the economic control in the new international society will then 
have passed irrevocably from Europe to the outer world. 
Europe will have lost the kingdom and the power, but what 
about the glory? What about her cultural leadership, which 
accounts, in the last resort, far more than her transient political 
kingdom or her out-classed economic power, for the extraordi- 
nary mark which she has made already upon the history of 
the world? 

If the cultural leadership—the divine gift of creative 
genius—were destined to pass from Europe at the same time 
as her political and economic ascendency, then a philosophic 
observer of international affairs, even if he happened to be a 
European himself, might look forward to the decline and fall 
of Europe with resignation or even with equanimity. He 
might console himself by reflecting that a creator may die in 
the flesh yet achieve immortality through his creations. If 
Europe had really called into being a world-wide civilisation 
which could go on living and growing without her, then she 
could exclaim like Simeon, Nunc dimittis, and, like Horace, 
Non omnis moriar, and like the writer of Wren’s epitaph, 
St monumentum requiris circumspice. Now we can already 
imagine a situation, and this in a future that is not altogether 
remote, in which the economic and political contribution of 
Europe to the life of mankind would have dwindled to a point 
at which it could be dispensed with without irreparable dam- 
age to the general well-being of the world. In other words, 
we can imagine a future state of our world-society in which 
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Europe would have become economically and_ politically 
superfluous. The crucial question is whether we can foresee a 
situation in which Europe’s cultural contribution to the life of 
mankind will have become superfluous likewise. 

Being a European myself, I am conscious that, in attempt- 
ing to answer this question, I may not be free from prejudice. 
Yet, after making all the allowance that I can for my own 
personal prepossessions, I still find myself answering this 
crucial question with an emphatic negative. However far | 
project my mind into the future, I cannot foresee a time when 
the outer world will be able to dispense with European cul- 
ture—with the thought and the art and the ideals which 
radiate out from Europe over the rest of the world. If this 
light that shines in Europe were to be extinguished, the rest of 
the world would surely sink first into twilight and ultimately 
into darkness. If this salt that is preserved in Europe were to 
lose its savour, the rest of the world would surely find itself 
going intellectually and aesthetically stale. Therefore we must 
exert ourselves to safeguard the position of Europe in the new 
international society—and this not only in the interests of us 
poor Europeans, but in the interests of mankind at large. 


"THE dwarfing of Europe, then, is certainly a tendency in 

the international development of the “post-war” world 
which demands our attention. There is one more “post-war” 
tendency which I should like to touch upon before I conclude. 
I suggest to you that public and private affairs are much less 
sharply marked off from one another now than they were 
before. 

Before the War, it would be broadly true to say that inter- 
national relations on the political plane were the monopoly 
of Governments, while international relations on the economic 
and cultural planes were abandoned by Governments to pri- 
vate enterprise. To-day, neither of these propositions would be 
even approximately accurate. 

The tendency for Governments to intervene, more and 
more actively, in economic and cultural affairs is conspicuous. 
It is not only that Governments have been more assiduous, 
since the Armistice, in economic and cultural activities in 
which they were already interested before the War (such 
economic activities, I mean, as tariff and migration restric- 
tions and gold-hoarding and the “pegging” of exchanges, and 
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such cultural activities as education). It is more significant 
that Governments have been entering upon activities which 
they hardly touched at all before. I am thinking particularly 
of state-trading; and the trade monopoly of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is naturally the instance that occurs first to one’s mind. 
An exceptional case, you say? With all deference, I beg leave 
to disagree. The Communist Government of Russia is merely 
doing, thoroughly and with conviction, in peace time, what 
the Capitalist Governments of the Western countries did, 
piecemeal and half-heartedly, during the War. An excep- 
tional case, you say, once again? What was done under the 
stress of war has no bearing upon what is likely to be the 
general practice under normal conditions. But suppose that 
abnormal conditions prevail again and go on prevailing for an 
indefinite period. Suppose, for example, that the present 
world-wide economic depression does not cure itself auto- 
matically. I suggest to you that, in that event, what was the 
temporary practice of the West during the War and is the 
local practice of Russia to-day may become the regular prac- 
tice of the world the day after to-morrow. 

And here I should like to say a word about the positive 
functions which will be performed by our local national 
states if we succeed in our present endeavour to transfer politi- 
cal sovereignty to some institution representing society as a 
whole. Hitherto, the local national state has been a political 
institution first and foremost. Is it not conceivable that, in the 
new order which we are striving to bring into being, the 
political functions of the local national state may dwindle 
almost to vanishing point, while in compensation its eco- 
nomic and cultural functions may expand to an extent that is 
yet undreamed of? If things go well with the world, I can 
imagine our local national states, which started their careers 
in a rather sinister way as killing-machines (killing by “War” 
outside the national frontiers, and by “Justice” inside them), 
ending up quite innocently as local associations for mutual 
benefit. I can imagine them developing, on the cultural side, 
into organisations for providing education, and on the eco- 
nomic side into coéperative societies of consumers. When 
political sovereignty has departed from the local capitals, the 
national ministries of education and public health and labour 
and commerce will overtop the ministries of defence and of 
external relations. 
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If you want confirmation of this prophecy, I recommend 
you to study the history of Prussia. For Prussia has always 
been a progressive state, as states go. During the last few cen- 
turies she has been apt to be in advance of her neighbours, 
What Prussia has done one day, the other states of Europe 
have frequently done the day after. And I see no reason to 
suppose that this will not be so in the future as it has been in 
the past. When it was the main function of the state to be a 
war-machine, Prussia turned herself into an efficient war- 
machine some generations earlier than Austria or France. 
When education and health and unemployment insurance 
came within the state’s purview, Prussia was again the 
pioneer. And now I will ask you to look carefully at the func- 
tions which the Prussian state is performing in our “post-war” 
period. The Prussian state has given up its sovereignty (vol- 
untarily) since 1871; it has given up its army (under com- 
pulsion) since the end of the Great War. But Prussia has not 
ceased to be one of the great states of the modern world. She 
is still great because her public organisation of education and 
of the other social services is still second to none. I suggest 
to you that history is likely to repeat itself here and that, once 
again, what Prussia is to-day, France and Great Britain and 
Italy, yes, and even the United States, are likely to become 
to-morrow. For the sake of the peace and prosperity of the 
world, I devoutly hope that my prophecy will prove correct! 


[F IT is true that Governments are tending, to-day, to extend 
their activities further and further into the economic and 
the cultural fields, it is also true that the field of international 
politics, which was regarded, before the War, as something 
mysterious and esoteric, has been entered, since the War, by 
private people. Here, at any rate, is a proposition which you 
will not ask me to demonstrate. It is proved, a priori, by the 
existence in each of our countries of private institutions for 
the scientific study of international relations and by the 
assemblage of the fourth international conference of such 
institutions here, in Copenhagen, where I have the privilege 
of addressing you, thanks to the hospitality of our Danish 
hosts. 

Why have private people taken a sudden interest in inter- 
national politics since the War? Because the War showed us 
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all, in a startling and a tragic way, that international politics 
are a matter of life and death to every man, woman and child 
in the world. This newly awakened interest of private people 
all over the world in international politics is a healthy symp- 
tom and a reassuring symptom. Our national institutions 
exist, and our international conference meets, in order to serve 
the millions of private people who, directly or indirectly, are 
represented by the delegates assembled here in Copenhagen. 
We know what our function is. We exist in order to provide 
the private people of the world, who have become alive to the 
crucial importance of international politics, with the means 
for scientific study: to enable them to learn the facts of inter- 
national politics with accuracy and to discuss the issues of 
international politics with the least amount of passion and 
prejudice and recrimination that is humanly possible. These 
are our great common permanent tasks; but if we are to per- 
form them effectively, we must work on some plan. 

I wonder whether you will agree with me if I suggest that 
this Conference, which is now meeting for the fourth time, 
might become a permanent instrument for codperative study. 
Personally, I see possibilities of very effective codrdination 
between the work which we can do on these occasions when 
we meet together, and the work which we are already doing, 
and shall continue to do, at home in our respective countries. 
This periodical meeting offers us opportunities for surveying, 
jointly, the common field of our studies from time to time and 
putting our finger on the particular point or points, within this 
vast field, upon which some scientific study seems to be called 
for. We can then perhaps go on to arrange among ourselves 
that the subjects which we single out for study shall be taken 
up by this or that national organisation, or by several national 
organisations together, or even by all of us concurrently. At 
subsequent meetings we can report progress, review results, 
and agree upon the next direction which we shall give to our 
work. In fact, as I see it, our international meetings and our 
national activities might well become complementary to one 
another as two equally necessary components in a single coép- 
erative plan. 


THis method has actually been pursued for some years now 
with notable success by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The I.P.R. differs from our organisation in as much as its 
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scope is confined to one region of the world, albeit a very great 
and important region. By contrast, our organisation includes 
institutions from all parts of the world and has the whole 
world for its field of study. In this respect, I believe that 
we are better situated than the I.P.R., because I believe—and 
indeed this is the main thesis of my address—that the most 
important and interesting affairs of our time are world-wide 
in their range and transcend the limits of any one region, how- 
ever wide. 

It is not, however, in respect of geographical range, but in 
respect of methods of study that I wish to suggest the I.P.R. 
as a precedent. The I.P.R. resembles our organisation in being 
an association of a number of private national organisations 
for the scientific study of international relations; and it does 
actually do its work in the way which I have suggested as a 
possible procedure for us: that is, by a combination of periodi- 
cal international conferences with continuous work in the 
various national branches. If we do decide to use our Con- 
ference as an instrument for codperative study, it might be 
useful for us to consider the method in which the I.P.R. has 
been experimenting since its foundation half-a-dozen years 
ago. Several of the national institutions represented here to- 
day are also affiliated to the I.P.R., and we are fortunate in 
having with us again in Copenhagen, as we had last year in 
Paris, a representative of the I.P.R. itself. I therefore hope 
that in our discussion we may be able to refer to the experience 
of the I.P.R. for our guidance. 

What are the problems to which the institutions represent- 
ed at this Conference might address themselves codperatively 
forthwith? In this assembly, that question is certain to evoke 
many answers. Therefore, if I venture to make two sug- 
gestions for my own part, I do this merely to illustrate, by 
examples, the kind of codperative studies that I have in mind. 
It is very likely that other more valuable and more practical 
suggestions will be placed before ts by other delegates. 

The first of my two suggestions is for a permanent con- 
tinuous study at long range. The second is for an ad hoc 
piece of work in view of the international situation of the 
moment. The two suggestions are entirely separate, and I 
would ask you to consider each on its own merits. As far as | 
can see, they do not stand or fall together. 
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Y FIRST suggestion is that we should set on foot some 
cooperative study of the position of Europe in the “post- 
war” world. Here the statesmen of Europe—and, first and 
foremost, one European statesman, Monsieur Briand—have 
led the way. But this is a field in which there is not only room 
for the statesmen and the publicists to work side by side, but 
also much to be gained by their doing so. There is no danger 
that we shall interfere with the statesmen’s work, while there 
is some possibility that we may assist it in a modest way. But 
Monsieur Briand himself, you may remind me, has called into 
existence a committee for the study of this very problem. What 
is left for us to do? There is plenty for us to do, I reply; for 
just because we are not statesmen, but private students, we 
shall study the same problem in a different way. Just because 
we have less power, less responsibility, less confidential infor- 
mation than the statesmen have, we enjoy greater freedom than 
they enjoy. It is the privilege, indeed the duty, of publicists 
to rush in where statesmen fear to tread. In our private studies 
we can handle with impunity those burning questions which 
the statesmen in conclave hardly dare to touch for fear of 
causing an international conflagration. 

Moreover, we have the advantage over the statesmen in 
another way. The official committee which has been set up 
to deal with this problem is composed of the representatives 
of European states exclusively. In the constitution of such a 
body, this limitation was perhaps inevitable; for an official 
committee is expected to do more than study; it is expected to 
take action, or at any rate to give the official advice on which 
action will be taken by the Governments. On a body charged 
with these responsibilities, it would of course be a delicate 
matter to include the representatives of countries situated out- 
side Europe. They could not be included without the danger 
of arousing European resentment at interference from outside 
and non-European misgivings at entanglement in European 
affairs. 

Yet, from the point of view of scientific study, it is surely 
impossible to handle this problem effectively in a body 
of exclusively European membership. It is impossible because 
the problem of Europe in the “post-war” world is not an 
exclusively European problem. If contemporary Europe 
were living in vacuo, the problem would not exist. It is es- 
sentially a question of the relation between Europe and the 
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rest of the world. And for this reason I think that it is a prob- 
lem which our association is admirably well fitted to study, 
because we have the advantage of including non-European 
as well as European institutions in our membership. I can 
assure our non-European colleagues that those of us who are 
European would regard their coéperation with us in such a 
study not only as valuable, but as indispensable. And I will 
venture to take it for granted that our non-European col- 
leagues are free from an illusion which one sometimes comes 
across among non-Europeans who have not made a serious 
study of international affairs. I refer, of course, to the illusion 
that the non-European World can safely leave Europe to cope 
with her own troubles. When the famous Protocol was being 
discussed at Geneva in 1924, a Canadian statesman observed 
that his countrymen lived in a fireproof house, far from the 
conflagrations of Europe. With all respect, I suggest that this 
is not only an illusion, but a dangerous illusion for all con- 
cerned. Surely our experience of the last European conflagra- 
tion tells us plainly that, if Europe were to go up in flames 
once more, there would be no country in the world so distant, 
so isolated, or so well protected that it would survive un- 
scathed. 

My first suggestion, then, is that our association should 
undertake some codperative study, with the full participation 
of our non-European members, of the position of Europe in 
the “post-war” world. 


M* SECOND suggestion is more topical and more ephem- 

eral, but therefore also more urgent, if it is to be acted 
upon at all. I suggest that the institutions represented here 
should codperate in doing some preparatory work for the 
World Disarmament Conference which is to meet early next 
year. Twelve years’ experience of political codperation be- 
tween Governments has taught our statesmen that, if an inter- 
national conference is to be a success, it is essential that there 
should be adequate diplomatic preparation. That is now a 
commonplace. But is diplomatic preparation the only kind 
of preparation that is needed in an age when diplomatists do 
so much of their work in the full light of publicity—an age 
when private people, in ever greater numbers, are following, 
with ever closer interest, the course of international politics, 
because they have come to realise that this is their intimate 
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concern: that in the statesmen’s work the people’s lives and 
fortunes and happiness are at stake? Surely, nowadays, mere 
diplomatic preparation, essential though it is, is not enough 
by itself. It needs to be supplemented by some corresponding 
preparation of public opinion. And here, I submit, is a task 
which our institutions, working in codperation with one 
another, are eminently qualified to perform. We are private 
institutions with varied memberships; and our members in- 
clude at any rate a large proportion of those persons by whom, 
in every country, public opinion is formed: the journalists, the 
business men, the professors, the bankers, the international 
lawyers, and in their private capacities, the military and naval 
officers and the civil servants. 

Here, ready for immediate use, we have a most effective 
means for informing the public in each of our countries, in a 
scientific, objective, dispassionate way, of what the public in 
the other countries is feeling and thinking. Let us make use 
of these means in order to prepare public opinion for the next 
great international conference that lies ahead. Without exag- 
geration, it may be said that the World Disarmament Con- 
ference will be the most important gathering of its kind since 
the Peace Conference of Paris. We are perhaps on the eve 
of the greatest crisis in international politics since the peace 
settlement after the World War—a crisis which cannot fail to 
alter the international situation profoundly either for better 
or for worse. Let us do what we can, within our own province, 
to make sure that the effect of the Conference shall be not for 
the worse, but for the better. 

My suggestion is this: during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the date on which the Conference is to meet, let us 
organise an interchange of speakers. Let each of our national 
institutions which feels inclined to codperate in this enterprise 
invite other national institutions to choose and send representa- 
tives who will address the enlightened and influential audi- 
ence which each of our institutions is able to convene in its 
own country. The task of such speakers, as I conceive it, 
would be not political advocacy, but scientific exposition. 
They should regard it as their mission, not to argue for or 
against the reduction of armaments and not to justify the policy 
of their own country by contrast with the policy of other coun- 
tries, but to give, to the foreign audience which they will have 
the opportunity to address, an accurate and impartial and 
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authoritative exposition of what public opinion in their own 
country is thinking and feeling about Disarmament, and why 
it is thinking and feeling as it does. The need of the hour is 
to enable the public in each country to understand their 
neighbours’ point of view. Understanding, of course, does not 
necessarily bring agreement in its train, but it does take the 
sting out of disagreement. People who really understand one 
another can disagree without rancour; people who disagree 
without rancour can discuss their differences with frankness; 
and a frank discussion of differences is a sovereign means of 
arriving at an agreement in the end. 


China’s People’s Convention 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION AND TEN-YEAR PLAN 
By C. L. Hsta 


ey National People’s Convention was formally opened on 
May 5, 1931, in the auditorium of the Central University, 
Nanking. The opening meeting was attended by 475 delegates 
and 44 members of the Central Executive and Supervisory 
Committees, State Councillors and Government Ministers. 

In his inaugural address, President Chiang Kai-shek ex- 
plained the object of the Convention. He said that the convo- 
cation of the present convention had been strongly enjoined by 
Dr. Sun in his last will. Ever since the establishment of the 
National Government, the Party leaders had been thinking of 
carrying out the last behest of their late leader. But owing to 
the successive outbreaks of rebellion, the efforts of the Party 
leaders to convene the present convention had been frustrated. 

The main object of the Convention, he went on, was on the 
one hand to consolidate peace and national unification as well 
as to map out plans for national reconstruction; and on the 
other hand, to pave the way for the inauguration of the era of 
constitutional government when the political power would be 
restored to the people. Therefore, the most important task 
would be to discuss and decide upon a Provisional Constitu- 
tion for enforcement during the Political Tutelage period. 

It is true that the calling together of a people’s conference 
was one of Dr. Sun’s dying wishes. But some are not dogmatic 
enough to assert that the motive and purpose of the present 
Convention are exactly the same as those in the mind of Dr. 
Sun. (Dr. Sun died about five years ago.) The events of the 
last five years have taken an entirely different course from 
anything Dr. Sun could possibly have anticipated or even 
guessed. Since then, a series of new problems have been 
created and are to be solved. So it is hardly fair either to 
blame or give credit to Dr. Sun for what is happening today. 
Each generation must face problems of its own. 

Conferences of this kind have been only too few in China. 
One might only wish that the People’s Convention could make 
a permanent stay in the national capital. The National Con- 
vention is always welcome, especially at a time when there 
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are so many weighty questions on which people wish to hear 
the unmistakable voice of the nation. 

The Convention was a success in two senses. In the first 
place, its convening, in the face of obstacles, was a great feat, 
and will go down in history as an epoch-making event. It 
may look simple enough, but it was a more difficult matter 
than it appears. Since the early years of the Republic, no man 
has been strong enough to summon a Parliament, Congress 
or People’s Convention. They knew in advance that they 
would not succeed. People would not come. Here, the Na- 
tional Government at Nanking has succeeded in convening a 
conference of over 400 delegates representing 28 provinces 
and 8 municipalities. The delegates were either representa- 
tives of provincial and municipal headquarters, or of laborers, 
farmers, merchants and educational organizations. Those who 
are accustomed to the better organized election machinery of 
the West may not feel very enthusiastic over these recent elec- 
tions and election campaigns. But we must remember that to 
a large majority of electors, and even candidates, this is their 
first experience in a national election. After all is said and 
done, it is a great historical event that in China a national con- 
vention was called and that it met. The feat shows that there 
is a government sufficiently strong to make it possible. 

Again, the Convention was a great success for the Govern- 
ment in the sense that it never got out of hand, and the out- 
come was very much what the Government had anticipated. 
The chief object was the adoption of the Provisional Consti- 
tution and this was accomplished with very few modifications. 

The Convention was formally opened on May 5, and the 
closing ceremony was held on May 17. In all, there were nine 
plenary sessions. Quite a portion of the time was taken up 
with hearing reports, making speeches and introducing resolu- 
tions. So the time allotted for debate and discussion was fairly 
limited. The result was that practically all amendments and 
resolutions moved from the floor were referred to a Reference 
(Resolutions) Committee and the Presidium (Committee of 
Chairmen) who had full power to deal with all resolutions 
and amendments as they thought fit. That was a simple way 
of cutting short all debates. 

Among the important questions taken up by the conven- 
tion were the adoption of the Yueh Fa (Provisional Constitu- 
tion), Industrial Reconstruction, Educational Program, 
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Abolition of Unequal Treaties and Granting of Autonomy to 
Outer Mongolia. In addition, the Convention had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing two long speeches from President Chiang— 
the opening address and the Report of the National Govern- 
ment. Space does not permit the writer to take up more than 
two or three questions which will be of world-wide interest. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


T= scheme which has been drawn up is of unprecedented 
magnitude and importance. The following is a very con- 
densed account of the principal points in the scheme. 

First of all, it is necessary to enumerate the 14 points of 


this plan: ' 


1—To build harbors, canals, railroads, etc. 

2—To open up the vast area of undeveloped land in the north- 
west, and generally improve the agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries. 

3—To develop mines and quarries. 

4—To erect smelting works and mills for metallurgical industries. 

5—To produce iron and steel. 

6—To manufacture bricks, cement and other building materials. 

7—To build locomotives and other rolling stock. 

8—To build merchant ships and fishing vessels. 

9—To manufacture vehicles of all types. 

10—To promote the coal-tar industry. 

11—To establish works for making basic chemicals. 

12—To develop hydro-electric schemes and establish central power 
stations. 

13—To manufacture electrical machinery. 

14—To establish municipal waterworks undertakings. 


All these enterprises being national in scope and charac- 
ter, itis advisable that they should be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment direct, or alternatively carried out under the direct 
supervision of the Government. Thus, Nos. 4, 6, 9 and 13 
could be undertaken by private enterprise under close Gov- 
ernment control, whereas Nos. 7, 8, 12 and 14 could be taken 
up by the Ministries of the Navy, Railways, Communications 
and the Interior, while Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 could be undertaken 
by the Ministry of Industries. 

It is obvious that the execution of such a tremendous pro- 
gram will call for an enormous supply of machinery and 
appliances without which any increased production is impos- 
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sible. A fundamental problem, therefore, is to provide the 
mechanical means by which the ten-year program can be car- 
ried out. To start with, there is the question of providing 
prime movers—mostly marine and stationary engines. China's 
merchant fleet at present amounts only to 300,000 tons of small 
ships, mostly river steamers. The ten-year plan indicates that 
she needs a fleet of at least 8,000,000 tons, with engines gen- 
erating 5,000,000 horsepower. Another 20,000,000 horsepow- 
er will be required for industrial undertakings. At present, 
China has about 134 million horsepower in her factories, and 
about one-third of this is concentrated in Shanghai. Putting 
marine and industrial requirements together, China will need 
nearly 23,000,000 horsepower in the form of marine and sta- 
tionary engines. Taking the cost of these at an average of 
$100 per horsepower, there would be an expenditure upon 
these prime movers of about $230,000,000 every year for ten 
years. 

The consumption of iron and steel in China is absurdly 
low when compared with the quantities used in other coun- 
tries. The average for a year stands at 4.3 lbs. per capita, 
compared with over 1000 Ibs. for the United States and 562 
for Great Britain. In the ten-year plan it is assumed that the 
consumption of iron and steel in China will increase to 60 
Ibs. per capita per annum, or 12,000,000 tons. One hundred 
blast furnaces of 300 tons capacity would be needed to meet 
this demand, costing $240,000,000, and steel mills would cost 
another $665,000,000, making a total expenditure of $905.- 
000,000 on developing the iron and steel industries. The min- 
ing and smelting of copper, lead, zinc, tin and aluminium 
would call for machinery and plant costing $226,000,000. 

Where the United States uses 4.69 tons of coal annually 
per capita and Great Britain uses 4.55 tons, China’s consump- 
tion is only 0.06 of a ton. The ten-year plan looks to an in- 
crease to 1,000 Ibs. per head per annum, equal to 200,000,000 
tons, as compared with China’s present output of 30,000,000 
tons, which would necessitate the purchase of machinery and 
plant costing $301,000,000. The annual expenditure on me- 
chanical equipment in connection with the coal and metal- 
lurgical industries is estimated in the plan at $150,000,000 for 
ten years. 

Of the 700,000,000 acres of arable land in China, only 
about one-quarter is actually under cultivation. After opening 
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up the sparsely-populated territory in the northwest, and re- 
establishing prosperity in those provinces which have been 
stricken by famine, it is estimated that the area of arable land 
can be increased to 500,000,000 acres. Wide stretches of 
country in North China are suitable for the introduction of 
modern mechanical methods as employed in large-scale farm- 
ing abroad. On the assumption that the annual expenditure 
under this head would be no more than $2 per capita, this 
would amount to the purchase of $100,000,000 worth of agri- 
cultural machinery and appliances every year for ten years. 

Next comes the machinery and plants necessary for mill- 
ing and other manufacturing processes, which it is estimated 
would total $254,000,000, distributed as follows: Rice, 20 mil- 
lions, wheat 100 millions, beans 20 millions, peanuts 3 mil- 
lions, wood-oil 3 millions, tobacco 50 millions, various other 
crops, 58 millions. Assuming that there is already in opera- 
tion in China machinery equivalent to one-fifth of this total, 
additional plants costing $203,000,000 would be needed, rep- 
resenting an annual expenditure of $20,300,000 for ten years. 
Thus, in raising crops and treating them industrially, there 
would be an annual expenditure upon machinery and me- 
chanical appliances of $120,320,000 for ten years. 

Chemical industry in China is in a very backward state, 
and its development is most necessary both for the extension 
of industrial enterprises and national defence. The plan esti- 
mates that on machinery alone an annual expenditure of 
$150,000,000 is necessary for ten years. Of machine tools, a 
billion dollars’ worth will be needed, which means an ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 every year for ten years. 

The textile industry in China is fairly well developed, 
compared with other branches of manufacturing activity, 
though more than half the mills are foreign-owned and there 
is an annual import of piece-goods amounting to $400,000,000 
in value. There are in the cotton industry 4,000,000 spindles 
in operation, but China needs 40,000,000, and the cost of the 
additional 36,000,000 spindles would be $1,800,000,000 at $50 
per spindle. In regard to other textile enterprises, it is esti- 
mated that an annual expenditure of $270,000,000 for ten 
years would meet requirements. 

Finally, an annual expenditure of $100,000,000 for ten 
years is allowed for in connection with purchases of other 
descriptions of machinery, including road-making machines 
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and domestic appliances, such as sewing machines and re- 
frigerators. 

These various items, when totaled up, give an annual 
expenditure for the ten-year period of $1,120,000,000—a figure 
which seems enormous, but is only one-seventh of the produc- 
tion of the United States, and is, therefore, considered to be a 
conservative estimate. 


"THE next question is how to meet this tremendous demand 

for machinery, and to this end the establishment of ma- 
chine shops is urgently necessary. There are many such shops 
already established in China, but they are small in size and 
poorly equipped, and unable to expand and improve along 
modern lines. If a billion dollars is to be spent annually upon 
machinery, a plant must be provided capable of supplying 
that demand; therefore, the Ministry of Industries suggests 
the establishment in Nanking of a central works for machine 
construction—a model plant where mechanics could be 
trained under foreign supervision. In course of time, men so 
trained in the Government workshops would become avail- 
able to carry on the subsequent expansion of China’s engineer- 
ing industries, and take the lead in organizing and conducting 
new enterprises of this character. The Government work- 
shops would establish a standard of efficiency for other plants 
to follow, and would also carry on experimental and research 
work for the benefit of the industry as a whole. The products 
which appear to be most needed and offer the best prospects of 
profitable development are steam engines, boilers and acces- 
sories, Diesel units for ships, merchant ships and fishing craft, 
refrigerators, machine tools, machinery and supplies for road- 
making and constructional work, commercial castings, tools 
and gauges. 

The plan drafted by the Ministry of Industries also pro- 
vides for the despatch to England of a number of experts, 
whose duty it will be to study methods of factory organization 
in order that they may be able to plan the most effective 
methods for application to the Nanking project. ‘These 
Chinese experts will also be required to supervise the con- 
struction of the machinery which will be ordered from British 
manufacturers, and to engage experienced foremen in Eng- 
land to be sent out to China to take charge of such workshops 
and departments for which expert Chinese supervision is not 
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yet available—such as foundries, machine shops, Diesel engine 
construction and the making of refrigerators. 

A site covering 250 acres has already been chosen in Nan- 
king, situated just outside the city wall, and about one mile 
from the track of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. The site 
has a navigable creek on one side and the river on the other, 
so that ocean-going ships will be able to come right alongside 
the wharf. Just across the river is Pukow, the terminus of 
the Tientsin- Pukow Railway, by which route supplies of coal, 
coke and iron ore can be made available. Estimates have been 
prepared of the cost of establishing the Government’s model 
workshop at Nanking, and the principal details are as follows: 
Land, $100,000; buildings, $815,000; machinery and plant, 
$1,103,000; foundations and shafting, $48,000; working capi- 
tal, $810,000. These items, with various incidentals not here 
mentioned, make a total estimated cost of $3,108,900 for the 
whole scheme. 

It is planned to spend about $2,500,000 of the Boxer In- 
demnity Fund to be returned by Great Britain on the purchase 
of structural steel, machinery, etc., leaving a balance of only 
about $600,000 to be provided by the Government. The Min- 
istry of Industries, therefore, urges that immediate provision 
be made for earmarking this small sum in order to allow its 
scheme to be carried out at an early date. 


ABOLITION OF UNEQUAL TREATIES 


"THE means advocated by the Convention are as follows: 


1. The national Convention should issue a circular tele- 
gram to the various Powers concerned, declaring that all the 
unequal treaties shall hereafter be null and void. 

2. All the States whose old treaties have been abrogated 
and which have not concluded new treaties with the National 
Government, shall be accorded the treatment of non-treaty 
Powers. 

3. All treaties to be hereafter concluded by the National 
Government should be based absolutely upon the principle of 
equality and reciprocity. 

4. Those States which voluntarily abrogate their (un- 
equal) treaties with China should be accorded the most- 
favored-nation treatment. 
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5. All the delegates of the Convention should pledge 
themselves to make whatever sacrifice is necessary for the 
termination of the unequal treaties. 

The Manifesto concerning the abolition of the unequal 
treaties adopted at the session of May 13 contains such 
passages as follows: 


For over eighty years, China has been shackled by the fetters of 
the unequal treaties. Although these treaties were not all concluded 
simultaneously, they resemble one another in their impairment of 
China’s sovereign rights as an independent nation and in jeopardizing 
her national existence and normal development. Public opinion in 
China during those days was inarticulate and the autocratic Gov- 
ernment of the day was inveigled into concluding treaties repugnant 
to the principles of justice and equality—instruments investing the 
beneficiaries with unilateral rights and privileges—a_ transaction 
which was not only in contravention of international principles and 
justice, but which also constituted a blot on the escutcheon of modern 
civilization. .. . 

Within the last three or four decades, and particularly since the 
European War when the principle of the self-determination of races 
was firmly established, the Chinese people have as the result of their 
awakening to the sense of nationalism, come to feel the increas- 
ing irksomeness of these unequal treaties and dedicate themselves 
with added determination to the task of liberating China from 
her shackles. In guiding the National Revolution, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the late Leader of the Kuomintang Party, focussed his attention 
in this direction. The abrogation of the unequal treaties as well as 
the conclusion of new treaties based upon the principle of mutual re- 
spect for sovereign rights having been listed as one of the cardinal 
policies of the Kuomintang Party, therefore represents the unani- 
mous demand of the Chinese people. Consequently the National 
Government has, since its establishment, in conformity with the 
wishes of the Chinese people concerning the rectification of unequal 
international relations and the conclusion of new treaties of equality 
and reciprocity, repeatedly issued explicit declarations in the hope 
that the Powers concerned would thoroughly understand China’s 
aspirations and endeavour to meet them... . 

Unfortunately as events have proved, although there are not 
wanting explicit declarations on the part of a section of the na- 
tionals of the Powers concerned in support of China’s aspirations, 
yet the Governments of these nationals are still insisting upon the 
validity of their treaties, or by adducing irrelevant pretexts seek to 
evade the question or prolong the regime of such unequal treaties. 
This is amply demonstrated by the latest extraterritoriality negotia- 
tions—an occurrence greatly beyond the expectation of the Chinese 
people and one which they cannot but regard with profound 
regret.... 
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Having been entrusted by the entire nation, the National 
People’s Convention can not remain indifferent to such a menace to 
China’s national independence and security. In the opinion of the 
National People’s Convention, the abrogation of the unequal treaties 
cannot be delayed any further if the nation is to be liberated from 
their shackles. Furthermore, instead of living on hopes—an attitude 
which is already superfluous—a decisive step should now be taken 
to declare the abolition of those unequal treaties. Because in 
accordance with the accepted usage of International Law, on the 
occurrence of any vital change of circumstances, the contracting 
party is entitled to avail itself of such change of circumstances to 
denounce its Treaty and replace it with one in harmony with the 
principle of equality as well as in keeping with the actual conditions 
in order that the welfare of such contracting party may not be preju- 
diced and international good faith and peace may not be endangered. 
The Treaties between China and the various Powers having been 
concluded several decades ago, no one will deny that there has been 
vital and manifest change of circumstances since those treaties were 
concluded. How can the Chinese people recognize the existence of 
such unsuitable and obsolete Treaties endangering China’s very 
national existence ? 

Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant provides as 
follows: 

“The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world.” 

In pursuance of the foregoing provision, the Chinese delegate, 
Dr. C. C. Wu, drew the attention of the League of Nations As- 
sembly to its import, but China’s request did not meet with the 
respect it deserves... . 

In view of the foregoing circumstances, the National People’s 
Convention, being representative of the entire Chinese people, hereby 
solemnly declare the following to the entire world: 

1. The Chinese people will not recognize any of the past un- 
equal treaties imposed by the Powers upon China. 

2. The National Government shall, in conformity with the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s testamentary injunction, achieve with the least 
possible delay China’s equality and independence in the family of 
nations. 

The foregoing decisions are designed not only to safeguard the 
existence of the Chinese race but also to remove a serious hindrance 
to international peace as well as a blot on the escutcheon of modern 
civilization. The National People’s Convention are confident that 
all the nations of the world will clearly understand such a mani- 
festation of the Chinese people’s firmness and determination. The 
National People’s Convention is also confident that the entire 
Chinese people will unanimously support such decisions, regardless of 
any obstacles or sacrifices. 
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THE PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 


"THE Provisional Constitution was adopted at the 4th gen- 

eral session of the Convention on May 12. It contains a 
preamble and 8 chapters. 

Chapter | (Arts. 1-5) on “General Principles” includes 
such provision as “The Sovereignty of the Republic of China 
is vested in the people as a whole.” 

Chapter 2 is entitled “Rights and Duties of the People.” 
It should be the most important part of a constitution, but it 
proves to be a very disappointing chapter. It deals with mat- 
ters in which Chinese citizens are most interested, and they 
wish to see their liberties and rights stated and defined in 
unequivocal terms. 

In the original draft, articles restricting the rights, liber- 
ties and freedom of the people amounted to almost half of 
the total number of articles. In its final form, instead of giv- 
ing the rights, liberties and freedom, and restricting them by 
other articles, we have each of these rights given to us with a 
restriction clause. The restriction clause generally takes the 
form: “except in accordance with Law.” For example: “Ex- 
cept in accordance with Law, no person shall be arrested, de- 
tained, tried or punished.” It is not very clear as to the extent 
of these restrictions. Law is a general term and requires to be 
defined. The Provisional Constitution does not define “Law” 
nor does it say how Law is to be established. It is only alluded 
to in a general way in Art. 32: “The National Government 
shall exercise the five governing powers, namely, executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination and supervisory ;” and again 
in Art. 75: “All Laws shall be promulgated and Mandates 
issued upon the signature of the President of the National 
Government according to Law.” It is fair to infer that the 
Kuomintang and the Government possess very wide discre- 
tionary powers over the enjoyment of these constitutional 
rights, liberties and freedom. The China Critic offers the fol- 
lowing interesting reflection: “Weare still of the opinion that 
success of the Yueh Fa (Provisional Constitution) lies in how 
far the Kuomintang and the Government will exercise or 
refrain from exercising this power of restricting the people’s 
rights, liberties and freedom. Here is the cornerstone for 
building up a democratic China. It is also the touchstone for 
proving the sterling quality of the Kuomintang.” 
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The result is that out of 22 articles on Rights of the People, 
only three articles contain no restriction clause. These are 
articles 6, (“All citizens of the Republic of China shall be 
equal before the law, irrespective of sex, race, religion or 
caste’), 20 (“All persons shall have the right of petition”), 
and 11 (“All persons shall have the liberty of conscience”). In 
this connection a writer in the China Critic raises the follow- 
ing conundrum: “Another interesting point is that it is stated 
that Dr. Sun’s teaching shall be the basic principles of our 
education, and it is also stated that the citizens shall have the 
freedom of conscience. Now if the conscience of some indi- 
vidual should revolt against Dr. Sun’s teachings or some of 
them... , what shall be done to him? What part of the Consti- 
tution shall be supreme?” 

In the opinion of the present writer, some of the restriction 
clauses are quite unnecessary and a number of articles could 
be safely left out. For example, Articles 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and others of that nature are not necessary in a constitutional 
document. “All persons shall have the right to inherit prop- 
erty in accordance with Law.” (Art. 19.) “Except in accord- 
ance with Law, no private property shall be sealed or confis- 
cated.” (Art. 16.) These matters are generally taken care of by 
Civil and Criminal Codes. Again, for example, restriction of 
the kind provided in Art. 12 seems quite purposeless. “All 
persons shall be free to choose and change their residence: 
such freedom shall not be denied or restricted except in 
accordance with Law.” It is difficult to imagine that the Gov- 
ernment will have occasion to make laws restricting such 
freedom. 

Chapters 3, “Essentials of Political Tutelage,” 4, “People’s 
Livelihood,” and 5, “Education of the Citizens,” are merely 
statements of policy of the National Government. A constitu- 
tion consists of fundamental laws of a nation. Most of the pro- 
visions found in these chapters can hardly be called Laws. 
Art. 36 provides: “The state shall undertake and inaugurate 
state shipping enterprises; and shall also encourage and pro- 
tect private shipping enterprises.” Art. 54 provides: “Encour- 
agement and grants shall be given for the education of Over- 
seas Chinese.” Now, should the National Government fail to 
fulfill these promises, what will be the legal remedy or con- 
sequence? 
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Chapter 6 deals with “Division of Power between the Cen- 
tral and Local Governments.” Article 61 might have been 
more specific. It simply provides that “The demarcation of 
the Central and Local Revenues shall be separately deter- 
mined by Law.” 

Chapter 7 deals with “Organization of the Government.” 
There was a great deal of discussion at the Convention and 
there has been more since the Convention on this Chapter, 
especially on Art. 74. The Article in question reads: ‘The 
Presidents of the five Yuan and the Heads of the various Min- 
istries and Commissions shall be appointed or dismissed in 
accordance with Law by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the National Government.” The 
general feeling at the Convention was that the provision 
would give the President of the National Government an 
immense power over the choice of the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment. Others are of the opinion that the provision is illogi- 
cal; for General Chiang will have to appoint himself to and 
dismiss himself from the positions of Presidency of the Exec- 
utive Yuan or Ministry of Education at the instance of him- 
self. The Article as it stands may certainly lead to misgivings 
unless it is further amplified by “law.” For instance, some 
such questions may well be asked: Is any appointment or dis- 
missal put forward by the President subject to discussion and 
review by the State Councillors? Do the State Councillors 
vote upon every appointment or dismissal? What happens if 
State Councillors should turn down the proposed appointment 
or dismissal? Should the President decide to dismiss all the 
Presidents of five Yuan, and all the Ministers, will there be 
sufficient other State Councillors to constitute a working 
majority? 


[N THE OPINION of the present writer, this is certainly a 

weak spot in the Provisional Constitution and the real weak- 
ness lies in the vagueness of the expression: the National Gov- 
ernment. What is or what constitutes the National Govern- 
ment is not clearly defined in the document. 

Art. 30 states: “During the period of Political Tutelage, 
the National Congress of Kuomintang delegates (Kuo-Min- 
Tang Tsuan-Kuo-Tai-Piao Ta-Hui) shall exercise the gov- 
erning powers on behalf of the National People’s Congress 
(Kuo-Min Ta-Hui). During the recess of the National Con- 
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gress of Kuomintang delegates, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang shall exercise the said powers.” 
Art. 2 says that “The sovereignty of the Republic of China is 
vested in the people as a whole.”” Here two important links in 
the chain are missing. Since the National People’s Congress 
has never met, the people as a whole has had no means of 
delegating its governing powers to this National People’s 
Congress which never existed, and since the National People’s 
Congress is a fictitious entity, the status of the National Con- 
gress of Kuomintang delegates as the custodian of all govern- 
ing powers is purely a political expedient and really lacks 
constitutional validity. In the second place the relation be- 
tween the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
and the National Government is not stated except that the 
State Councillors are appointed by the Central Executive 
Committee. Without any preface it lays down in Art. 65 that: 
“The National Government shall exercise all the governing 
powers of the Republic of China.” 

When we come to the National Government itself, there 
are three important articles, namely Arts. 32, 71, and 72. Of 
the three articles, unfortunately, Arts. 32 and 71 are really 
redundant and Arts. 71 and 72 are apparently conflicting for 
purposes of definition. Art. 32 reads: ‘““The National Govern- 
ment shall exercise the five governing powers, namely, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, examination and_ supervisory.” 
Art. 71 reads: “The National Government shall be composed 
of the following five Yuan: the Executive, the Legislative, the 
Judicial, the Examination and the Control Yuan, as well as 
various Ministries and Commissions.” Art. 72 reads: “The 
National Government shall have a President and an appro- 
priate number of State Councillors, who shall be selected and 
appointed by the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang. The number of State Councillors shall be sep- 
arately determined by Law.” Art. 73 reads: “The President 
of the National Government shall represent the National 
Government both internally and internationally.” Art. 74 
reads: “The Presidents of the five Yuan and the Heads of the 
various Ministries and Commissions shall be appointed or 
dismissed in accordance with Law by the National Govern- 
ment at the instance of the President of the National Govern- 
ment.” 
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From these provisions one is at loss to know where resides 
the supreme power of government, whether in the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, or in the National 
Government, or in the President of the National Government. 
It may be apparent to the present leaders of the Party and 
Government, but it is not at all explicit in the document. 

From Art. 71 one would think that all the governing power 
resides in these bodies which together constitute the National 
Government, while Art. 72 tells us that State Councillors are 
the real members of the National Government. These State 
Councillors are not necessarily Presidents of the five Yuan 
and Heads of the various Ministries and Commissions, nor 
are these Presidents and Heads necessarily State Councillors. 
So it might be questioned whether a Yuan (for example, the 
Legislative Yuan) is an organic part of the National 
Government in the constitutional sense; and in general, 
all actions, even those of the Legislative Yuan, are sub- 
ject to review and revision by the National Government. It 
appears that the President of a Yuan holds a seat and delib- 
erates in the meetings of the National Government not in 
virtue of his being the head of a Yuan, but, rather of his 
being a State Councillor. 

Space does not permit any systematic discussion of the 
Provisional Constitution. The present writer believes that the 
spirit of a constitution is always more important than its actual 
provisions. After all, it is not so very difficult to draw up a 
good constitution on paper, but it may not be a workable one. 
He has little faith in paper constitutions, for they are but pious 
hopes and promises to be remedied. For a Constitution of this 
kind, the prerequisites to its success are that it should be simple 
and clear in language and imbued with sincerity of purpose, 
breadth of vision and faith in the ultimate triumph of men’s 
good sense. Upon these thoughts are based my general 
criticisms of this historic document. It is too long and contains 
too many extraneous matters; it is overshadowed by a sense of 
fear that the people would abuse their new-won freedom, and 
lacks adventurous courage and faith in the good sense of our 
people. Finally, it is to be regretted that in this Provisional 
Constitution, it provides no experimental opportunity for the 
people to learn the art of democracy in matters of popular 
election, legislation and financial control. 
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THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION 


Furi TRANSLATION OF THE Yueh Fa Aporptep May 12 


PREAMBLE 


The National Government, in order to reconstruct the Republic of China 
on the basis of the Three Principles of the People and the Constitution of 
Five Powers, which forms the underlying principle of the revolution, having 
now brought the revolution from the military to the political tutelage period, 
deems it necessary to promulgate a Yueh Fa (Provisional Constitution) for 
general observance, so that the realization of constitutional government may 
be accelerated and political power restored to a popularly elected government; 
and further, in pursuance of the last will of our late Leader, has called at the 
national capital the Kuo-Min-Hui-I (National People’s Convention). 

The said National People’s Convention do hereby enact and ordain the 
following Provisional Constitution for enforcement during the political 
tutelage period :— 


CHAPTER 1.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 1.—The territory of the Republic of China consists of the various 
provinces and Mongolia and Tibet. 

Article 2.—The sovereignty of the Republic of China is vested in the 
people as a whole. 

All persons who, according to Law, enjoy the nationality of the Republic 
of China shall be citizens (Kuo-Min) of the Republic of China. 

Article 3—The Republic of China shall be a unified republic for ever. 

Article 4.—The national flag of the Republic of China shall have a red 
background with a “blue sky and white sun” in the upper left corner. 

Article 5.—Nanking shall be the national Capital of the Republic of 
China. 


CHAPTER 2.—RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE 


Article 6.—All citizens (Kuo-Min) of the Republic of China shall be 
equal before the law, irrespective of sex, race, religion or caste. 

Article 7.—Citizens of the Republic of China shall, according to the 
stipulation in Article 8 of the “Outline of National Reconstruction,” enjoy 
in all completely autonomous districts (Hsien) the rights of election, 
initiative, recall and referendum as provided by Article 9 of the “Outline 
of National Reconstruction.” 

Article 8.—Except in accordance with law, no person (Jen-min) shall 
be arrested, detained, tried or punished. 

When a person is arrested or detained on a criminal charge, the organ 
responsible for his (or her) arrest or detention shall send him (or her) to 
the competent court for trial not later than 24 hours. The party concerned 
may himself petition, or some other person may petition on his behalf that he 
be brought (before the Court) for trial within 24 hours. 

Article 9.—Except in accordance with law, no person other than those 
in active military service, shall be subject to trial by a military court. 

Article 10.—Except in accordance with law, no private houses of the 
people shall be subject to forcible entry, search or sealing. 
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Article 11.—All persons shall have the liberty of conscience. 

Article 12.—All persons shall be free to choose and change their residence: 
such freedom shall not be denied or restricted except in accordance with law. 

Article 13.—All persons shall have the right to the privacy of corre- 
spondence and telegraphic communications: such right shall not be denied or 
restricted except in accordance with law. 

Article 14.—All persons shall have the freedom of assembly and forma- 
tion of associations: such freedom shall not be denied or restricted except in 
accordance with law. 

Article 15.-—All persons shall have the liberty of speech and publication: 
such liberty shall not be denied or restricted except in accordance with law. 

Article 16.—Except in accordance with law, no private property shall 
be sealed or confiscated. 

Article 17.—The exercise of the right of ownership by any private owner 
of property, in so far as it does not conflict with the public interest, shall be 
protected by law. 

Article 18.—Where public interest necessitates, the property of the people 
may be expropriated in accordance with law. 

Article 19.—All persons shall have the right to inherit property in 
accordance with law. 

Article 20.—AlIl persons shall have the right of petition (to the Gov- 
ernment). 

Article 21.—All persons shall have the right to institute judicial pro- 
ceedings at the courts of justice, in accordance with law. 

Article 22.—All persons shall have the right to submit petitions, and 
institute administrative proceedings (at the Administrative Court) in 
accordance with law (for the redress of wrongs done by Government adminis- 
trative organs). 

Article 23.—All persons shall have the right to compete in civil service 
examinations in accordance with law. 

Article 24.—All persons may, according to law, hold public posts. 

Article 25.—All persons shall have the duty of paying taxes in accordance 
with law. 

Article 26.—All persons shall have the duty of undertaking military 
service and of performing compulsory labour (for the State) in accordance 
with law. 

Article 27.—All persons shall have the duty to obey the measures taken 
by Government Organs in the performance of their duties according to law. 


CHAPTER 3.—ESSENTIALS OF POLITICAL TUTELAGE 


Article 28.—The political policies and programs during the period of 
political tutelage shall be in accordance with the “Outline of National Re- 
construction.” ; 

Article 29.—The system of district autonomy shall be enforced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the “Outline of National Reconstruction” 
and the “Law governing the Institution of District Autonomy.” 

Article 30.—During the period of political tutelage, the National Con- 
gress of Kuomintang delegates (Kuo-Min-Tang Tsuan-Kuo-Tai-Piao Ta- 
Hui) shall exercise the governing powers on behalf of the National People’s 
Congress (Kuo-Min Ta-Hui). During the recess of the National Congress 
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of Kuomintang delegates, the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang shall exercise the said powers. 

Article 31—The National Government shall train and guide (the citi- 
zens) in the exercise of the four political rights of election, initiative, recall 
and referendum. 

Article 32.—The National Government shall exercise the five govern- 
ing powers, namely, executive, legislative, judicial, examination and super- 


visory. 
CHAPTER 4.—PEOPLE’s LIVELIHOOD 


Article 33.—In order to develop the people’s economic welfare, the state 
(Kuo-Chia) shall afford every encouragement and protection to the produc- 
tive enterprises of the people. 

Article 34.—In order to develop rural economy, to improve the living 
conditions of farmers as well as to promote the well-being of peasants, the 
state shall take active steps for the carrying out of the following measures :— 

Reclamation of all waste land in the country and development of farm 
irrigation ; 

Establishment of agricultural banks and encouragement of céoperative 
enterprises in the rural communities ; 

Enforcement of the (public) granary system for the prevention of 
famine and other calamities and replenishment of the people’s food 
supplies ; 

Development of agricultural education with special emphasis on scien- 
tific experiments, extensive development of agricultural enterprises, 
and increase of agricultural produce. 

Encouragement of road-building in the rural villages to facilitate the 
transportation of agricultural products. 

Article 35.—The state shall open and develop oil, coal, gold and iron 
mines; and shall also encourage and protect private mining enterprises. 

Article 36.—The state shall undertake and inaugurate state shipping enter- 
prises; and shall also encourage and protect private shipping enterprises. 

Article 37.—All persons shall be free to choose their profession or occupa- 
tion. But when it is contrary to the public interest, the state may, by law, 
restrict or deny such freedom. 

Article 38.—All persons shall be free to make contracts: such freedom, 
in so far as it is not in conflict with the public interest or with good morals, 
shall be protected by law. 

Article 39.—In order to better their economic well-being as well as to 
promote closer codperation between capital and labour, the people may 
form occupational organizations in accordance with law. 

Article 40.—Both capital and labour shall develop productive enterprises 
in accordance with the principle of coéperation and mutual benefit. 

Article 41.—In order to improve the living conditions of labour, the state 
shall put into effect various laws for the protection of labour and shall 
afford special protection to child and woman workers in respect of their age 
and health. 

Article 42.—In order to safeguard as well as relieve peasants and workers 
who shall be unable to work on account of accidents, sickness, disability or 
old age, the state shall put into effect a labour insurance system. 
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Article 43.—In order to promote the economic interests of the people, 
the state shall encourage and promote various codperative enterprises. 

Article 44.—The state may control or regulate the production or sale as 
well as the market price of daily necessaries of the people. 

Article 45.—Laws shall be enacted for the prohibition of usury, and 
exorbitant rents for the use of immovable properties. 

Article 46.—The state shall give appropriate relief to those members 
of the national forces who are disabled in the course of active service. 


CHAPTER 5.—EDUCATION OF THE CITIZENS 


Article 47.—The Three Principles of the People shall be the basic prin- 
ciples of education in the Republic of China. 

Article 48.—Both sexes shall have equal opportunity for education. 

_ Article 49.—All public and private educational institutions in the coun- 
try shall be subject to the supervision of the state, and shall also be respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the educational policies adopted by the state. 

Article 50.—All children of school age shall receive free education. De- 
tails shall be separately provided by law. 

Article 51.—Those who have not had free education (in their youth) 
shall receive special adult education. Details shall be separately provided by 
law. 

Article 52.—The central and local Governments shall provide adequate 
funds for necessary educational expenses, and shall also safeguard the security 
of funds which are, by law, specially set apart (for educational purposes). 

Article 53.—The state shall give encouragement or grants to private educa- 
tional institutions which have achieved particularly satisfactory results. 

Article 54.—Encouragement and grants shall be given for the educa- 
tion of overseas Chinese. 

Article 55.—The state shall encourage and safeguard members of the 
administrative or teaching staffs of schools who hold satisfactory records and 
have been long in service. 

Article 56.—All public and private educational institutions in the country 
shall establish scholarships and prizes for the encouragement of deserving but 
needy students. 

Article 57.—The state shall encourage and protect research and discov- 
eries in science or the arts. 

Article 58.—The state shall protect and preserve historic remains and 
ancient relics which have historical, cultural or artistic value. 


CHAPTER 6.—DIvISION OF PowER BETWEEN THE CENTRAL AND 
LocaL GovERNMENTS 


Article 59.—The principle of equilibrium shall be adopted in the division 
of power between the central and local governments, as stipulated in Article 
17 of the “Outline of National Reconstruction.” 

Article 60.—The various local governments may, within their respective 
sphere of authority, enact and ordain local laws and regulations. Where such 
laws and regulations are in conflict with those promulgated by the Central 
Government, they shall be null and void. 

Article 61.—The demarcation of central and local revenues shall be 
separately determined by law. 
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Article 62—The Central Government may restrict, by law, any local 
tax when 

It is contrary to public interest, 
It encroaches upon the source of central revenue, 
It constitutes overlapping taxation, 
It is detrimental to communications, 
It is unjustifiably imposed upon goods imported from other 
localities for the sole benefit of the locality concerned. 

6. It is in the nature of a transit duty on commodities in circula- 
tion among various localities. 

Article 63.—The power of granting patents and monopolies is vested in 
the Central Government. 

Article 64.—When one of the provinces reaches the period of Constitu- 
tionalism, the division of power between the central and the local Govern- 
ments shall be defined in detail by law in accordance with the “Outline of 
National Reconstruction.” 


CHAPTER 7.—ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS 
SecTION 1.—THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Article 65.—The National Government shall exercise all the governing 
powers of the Republic of China. 

Article 66.—The National Government shall have supreme command 
over the land, naval and air forces. 

Article 67.—The National Government shall have the power to declare 
war, to negotiate peace and to conclude treaties. 

Articles 68.—The National Government shall exercise the power of 
granting amnesties, pardons, reprieves, and restitution of civic rights. 

Article 69.—The National Government shall exercise the power of con- 
ferring medals and decorations of honor. 

Article 70.—The National Government shall compile and publish a 
budget and financial statement of the national revenues and expenditures for 
each fiscal year. 

Article 71—The National Government shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing five Yuan: the Executive Yuan, the Legislative Yuan, the Judicial 
Yuan, the Examination Yuan and the Control Yuan, as well as various 
Ministries and Commissions. 

Article 72.—The National Government shall have a President and an 
appropriate number of State Councillors, who shall be selected and appointed 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. The number of 
State Councillors shall be separately determined by law. 

Article 73.—The President of the National Government shall represent 
the National Government both internally and internationally. 

Article 74.—The Presidents of the five Yuan and the Heads of the 
various Ministries and Commissions shall be appointed or dismissed in 
accordance with law by the National Government at the instance of the 
President of the National Government. 

Article 75.—All laws shall be promulgated and mandates issued upon 
the signature of the President of the National Government according to law. 

Article 76.—The various Yuan, Ministries, or Commissions may, accord- 
ing to law, issue orders. 
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Article 77.—The organization of the National Government and of the 
various Yuan, Ministries and Commissions shall be separately determined 
by law. 

Section 2.—THE LocaL GovERNMENTS 


Article 78.—In each province, a Provincial Government shall be estab- 
lished, which shall attend to the administration of provincial affairs under the 
direction of the National Government. Its organization shall be separately 
determined by law. 

Article 79.—When, as stipulated in Article 16 of the “Outline of 
National Reconstruction,” a province reaches the period of Constitutionalism, 
the (Provincial) Assembly of People’s Delegates may elect a Provincial Gov- 
ernor (Sheng-Chang). 

Article 80.—S he system of local government in Mongolia and Tibet 
shall be determined separately by law in the light of the local conditions. 

Article 81.—In each district (Hsien), a district Government shall be 
established, which shall attend to the administration of district affairs under 
the direction of the Provincial Governments. Its organization shall be 
separately determined by law. 

Article 82.-—In each of the districts, a district autonomy preparatory 
committee shall be organized to carry out the preparations as provided for in 
Article 8 of the “Outline of National Reconstruction.” Its organization shall 
be separately determined by law. 

Article 83.—Municipalities may be established in localities, where indus- 
try and commerce, population or other special conditions warrant. ‘The 
organization of such Municipalities shall be separately determined by law. 


CHAPTER 8.—ANNEX 


Article 84.—All laws which are in conflict with this Yueh Fa (Pro- 
visional Constitution) shall be null and void. 

Article 85.—The power of interpreting this Yueh Fa shall be exercised 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang of China. 

Article 86.—A draft of the (Permanent) Constitution (Hsieh-Fa) shall 
be prepared by the Legislative Yuan on the basis of the “Outline of National 
Reconstruction” as well as the achievements during the political tutelage and 
constitutional periods. The said draft shall be duly made known to the 
people at large in preparation for its adoption and enforcement at the oppor- 
tune moment. 

Article 87.—When a majority of the provinces in the country reach the 
period of constitutionalism—that is, when district autonomy has been com- 
pletely instituted throughout each of such provinces—then the National 
Government shall immediately summon a National People’s Congress (Kuo- 
Min Ta-Hui) to decide upon the adoption and promulgation of the Hsien Fa 
(Permanent Constitution). 

Article 88.—The present Yueh Fa (Provisional Constitution) shall be 
enacted by the National People’s Convention (Kuo-Min-Hui-I) and for- 
warded to the National Government for promulgation. 

Article 89.—The present Yueh Fa shall come into force from the date 
of promulgation.—Kuo Min. 


The Economic Position of Australia 
By G. L. Woop 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


[NX THE POST-WAR WORLD the Australian economy is 
distinct and peculiar. Without a thorough comprehension 
of certain major factors controlling developments within that 
economy, no adequate idea of the completeness of the present 
catastrophe is at all possible. I propose, therefore, as a pre- 
liminary to a discussion of the impact of world prices, to out- 
line certain characteristic features of the Australian economic 
situation. 

The first factor to be noted is the economic isolation which 
has been effected, first by geographical situation, secondly by 
tariff policy, and thirdly by reason of the White Australia 
policy with its insistence upon control of immigration. At 
first glance, this has developed an economic and industrial 
rigidity within a closed system which is almost unparalleled. It 
would appear to be the result of rather ruthless application of 
a deliberate policy on the part of a people wishing to appro- 
priate and control somewhat selfishly the resources of a whole 
continent. Such a verdict is quite unjustified and unjustifiable. 

The rigidity of this closed economic system, or rather the 
deliberate determination to effect it on the part of Australian 
Governments, is exaggerated and distorted in current dis- 
cussion. What is regarded as rigidity is rather the utter 
dependence of the community upon world markets for the 
few staple commodities for the production of which the con- 
tinent has some comparative advantage. This specialisation in 
primary production has been advocated as the obvious Aus- 
tralian contribution to world economy, but the grave dangers 
to which such specialisation exposes Australia are again 
demonstrated in 1930. Again, this rigidity is a natural outcome 
of the intimate financial nexus with Great Britain which im- 
mediately transmits to the Australian banking system any 
shock to the London money market. This occurs through the 
inability to reregister external debt by means of conversion 
operations owing to shortage of capital or the timidity of 
investors. 

Granting the seriousness of world price changes since 1929, 
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it is to be noted that there were factors adverse to countries 
specialising in the production of foodstuffs and raw materials 
operating even before the onset of the crisis. The paradox of 
modern economic life, as Loveday points out, is the “ac- 
companiment of a growing instability of demand by a grow- 
ing rigidity in the mechanism of supply.”' On the side of 
demand there has been a tendency in all manufacturing coun- 
tries towards economy in the use of raw materials, and a ten- 
dency for the demand for foodstuffs to diminish. Europe, our 
main market, has for some years been receiving an increasing 
quantity of raw materials and foodstuffs for a given quantity of 
manufactured goods. So that, even before the collapse in 
world prices, the agricultural countries were receiving less for 
their labour than formerly; or, in technical language, the 
terms of trade had turned against the farming community. It 
is essential to recovery that these changes prior to the onset of 
crisis should be realised in order that the true facts of the 
depression may be isolated. 


TARIFF AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


[N addition to the operation of these factors, Australia, like 

all the newer industrial countries round the Pacific, has 
by thoroughgoing extension of tariffs been protecting her 
infant industries. The effect of protection by this means and 
by a wholesale system of bounties, added to the rationing of 
production in many fields, has been very marked. Even 
though internal prices have been maintained at high levels, 
weak productive units have been encouraged, the life of the 
industrially unfit has been prolonged, the consumers and the 
primary producers have been victimised in the interest of the 
manufacturer and of city populations. Further, the high 
costs of production have, in the first place, effectively pre- 
cluded Australian manufacturers from competing in over- 
seas markets, and in the second, severely handicapped the 
primary export industries. Whilst the manufacturer has been 
able to make clumsy adjustments: to this growing disadvan- 
tage by renewed applications for tariff assistance, such relief 
has been impossible for the primary producer. 

A further fact of major importance in the general picture 
concerns the extent to which Australian development has been 
dependent upon borrowed capital. The lavish expenditure in 
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recent years upon uneconomic public works was progressively 
burdening the productivity of the country with unduly high 
overhead costs, especially for the service of debt. The free 
inflow of capital had set up that species of inflation to which 
Taussig and Viner have devoted such close attention; and 
unjustifiably high standards of living had been sanctioned. 
The effects of this upon the economic position of the country 
are clearly shown in the experiences of the Development and 
Migration Commission. This was a body designed to investi- 
gate possibilities of spending £34m. on reproductive schemes 
connected with immigration. The Commonwealth was 
searched high and low for such schemes, but so oppressive 
were the high costs of production that nothing that would 
justify the expenditure of more than £5m. could be recom- 
mended. Moreover, this development had reached its apex 
during a period when the international monetary situation 
was intensely difficult and precarious. Huge loans at high 
rates of interest were floated almost in a spirit of abandon. 
The consequent swollen imports meant abounding custom 
revenue that was for some years a positive embarrassment of 
riches for the Federal Government. 


FALL IN THE PRICES OF EXPORTS 


UPON an economic system poised thus precariously, the im- 

pact of such a collapse in world prices as that of 1929-30 
partakes of the nature of a national calamity. Nothing so 
cataclysmic was anticipated by the most pessimistic. Wheat 
prices tumbled 60%, wool prices for best grades receded 30 
to 40%, and coarser varieties were unsaleable, the bottom 
fell out of the metal market, the demand for meat and dairy 
products was weak and uncertain. Thus, an export trade 
which for 1928-29 represented £145m. of income shrank in 
1930-31 to less than £100m., a fall of at least 30%. It must be 
realised, too, that for the last decade 25% of the value of ex- 
ports is derived from agricultural and nearly 50% from 
pastoral production. 

The fall in the prices for primary products was naturally 
followed immediately by a disastrous decline in land values. 
This revaluation, affecting as it does all parties to mortgages, 
has, of course, deeply involved the banks, who customarily 
make large advances on the security of agricultural and pas- 
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toral properties. Settlers under various migration schemes, 
farmers who have been allotted land under closer settlement 
schemes, and returned soldiers, all of whom were placed on 
the land under circumstances involving great public outlay, 
have seen the equity in their holdings vanish almost in a night. 
Farmers in long-settled districts who bought at the high post- 
war prices are similarly dispossessed. Australian farmers 
everywhere, faced by the probability of having to withdraw 
from the marginal lands, that is, in the sub-arid mallee coun- 
try and in the rugged hill sections, are in a particularly diffi- 
cult position. 


FAILURE OF THE LOAN MARKET 


SECOND factor almost as serious as the fall in export 
prices was the cessation of overseas loans. It is not neces- 

sary here to traverse the cause of this contraction in the volume 
of British capital available for export. Uneasy conditions, 
especially in Britain following the Hatry crisis, the steady 
draining away of British gold consequent upon French finan- 
cial policy, the break in the speculative boom in the United 


States, and the general failure of the world’s central banks to 
‘keep in step” was producing in 1929 in response to demands 
for loan issues a reluctance which, by 1930, hardened to posi- 
tive denial. These causes tending towards a shortage of world 
credits have intensified Britain’s difficulty in maintaining the 
volume of overseas loans, difficulties that were already 
troublesome on account of the demand for capital to rehabili- 
tate her own export industries. For the Australian financial 
system, accustomed as it was to an accession of about £30m. 
a year to public capital, this sudden drying up of the loan 
stream involved the most serious readjustment. 

The estimated deficiency in ational receipts for 1930 on 
account of the fall in prices and che failure of loans was esti- 
mated to be of the order of £60in., or a decline in income of 
about £60 per year for every family of five in the Common- 
wealth. That sum, however, represents merely the front line 
effects, and the diffusion of this immediate contraction 
throughout the community has secondary effects upon the na- 
tional income of the greatest importance. The loss, moreover, 
is cumulative and progressive; and, put briefly, will have the 
effect of reducing the national income, which was of the order 
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of £650m. in 1929, to something of the order of £450m. in 
1931. The shock of such a diminution upon a community of 
6% million people compels the most intense concentration of 
attention upon the economic foundations of our prosperity. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRANSFER PROBLEM 


 laeies balance of payments which was the net result of the 

turn of events thus represents a problem of the first magni- 
tude. In the first place, there was a constant factor represented 
by the interest on the external debt, amounting to approxi- 
mately £30m. per annum, and freight and other services 
amounting probably to another £5m. In normal times, the 
accumulated deficit would be funded in the form of a loan. 
The changed situation was shown by the swelling volume of 
the private and public floating debts in London, which is now 
estimated to amount to about £50m. Some of the overdraft 
has been quietly carried on by the London banks, some has 
been absorbed by short term Treasury loans, the greater bulk 
remained as a kind of “old man of the sea” on the back of 
Australian credit. As an emergency measure directed towards 
the adjustment of the exchanges, the Federal Government 
decided to discourage imports by enacting prohibitive tariff 
schedules. 

An adverse balance of this size could not persist without 
a major exchange reaction. The rate of exchange, therefore, 
steadily moved against Australia, until by January of this 
year it required £130 in Australian currency to command 
£100 in London. Nothing approaching this situation is to be 
found in the history of the Commonwealth; and its effects 
upon the whole business organisation can be more easily 
imagined than described. The business of the importer van- 
ished almost overnight, and in countless ways private business 
has been hampered and embarrassed. The latest unemploy- 
ment figures show that 30% of wage and salary earners are 
workless—an appalling figure. 

But this amounts to a minor trouble compared with the 
difficulties of Government finance. The 30% exchange bur- 
den has imposed an additional liability of £10m. a year on 
Australian Governments, and in order to provide the accom- 
modation in London, the trading banks have pooled their 
exchange resources and given the Federal Government a first 
claim to the amount of £3m. per month. This amount is 
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credited by the Commonwealth Bank in Australia to the trad- 
ing banks, and figures, rightly, as part of reserves. Owing to 
peculiar internal difficulties, however, this reserve is not suf- 
ficiently liquid for the purposes of the trading banks. 


GOVERNMENT DEFICITS AND CENTRAL BANK CREDIT 


CENTRAL bank credit is thus being strained in two direc- 

tions, first in order to finance general deficits, and 
second, in order to satisfy the trading banks. Under these 
circumstances, the Chairman of the Commonwealth Bank 
was compelled to intimate to the Federal Treasurer that a 
limit had been set for the financing of Government over- 
drafts. Arising out of this situation, the acute budgetary posi- 
tion was referred to a sub-committee of the Loan Council— 
the body set up to handle all matters connected with public 
loans. This committee included four economists under the 
Chairmanship of Professor D. B. Copland of the University 
of Melbourne, and it presented to the Loan Council a report 
urging a programme of drastic economies involving a scaling 
down of wages, salaries, pensions and interest by 22144%. A 
conference of Premiers was called by the Prime Minister 
and it was soon apparent that the situation transcended party 
politics. Something approaching a political reconciliation has 
taken place, and all sections of the community have evinced 
a readiness to face the sacrifice involved, combined with relief 
that at last the worst is known. 

Viewing the situation with the wisdom that follows rather 
than anticipates the event, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that interference with industry and with the free 
movement of goods by Governments has made the Australian 
situation far more difficult than it need have been. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of a political impasse can 
now be discounted. The Federal Government has abandoned 
its plan for a “fiduciary issue” (for which no credit is possible 
since the Senate rejected the Bill) and has, under pressure 
from the States, consented to reduce public salaries and 
pensions. At the moment of writing, a plan of reconstruction 
has been evolved which will provide for equality of sacrifice 
and be acceptable to both the Trades Hall and the financial 
interests, and the prospects of a successful national effort are 
brighter than they have been since Sir Otto Niemeyer, at the 
invitation of the Federal Government, indicated the steps to 
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recovery. That the penalty for procrastination and vacilla- 
tion has increased the severity of the sacrifice from a 10% 
cut considered necessary in August, 1930, to the 20% cut advo- 
cated by the Copland report, is now painfully apparent; but 
even more evident is the nation’s eagerness to get on with the 
task of restoring industry and establishing the economic struc- 
ture on a new and sounder basis. 

Nor, indeed, are signs of better conditions entirely want- 
ing. Crippled in both feet, productivity and fresh capital, 
the Australian financial system is hobbling painfully through 
a period of grave crisis, and the restoration of equilibrium has 
become the great obsession of her people. Nevertheless, the 
effect of the 30% exchange burden has been in the nature of 
an unanticipated bounty to primary industry. Many rural 
industries that were obviously uneconomic before the crisis 
have suddenly become profitable on the new basis, and the 
possibility of competing in world markets has been enhanced. 
Because of lower comparative costs, Eastern markets particu- 
larly have suddenly become accessible to Australian wheat, 
meat, fruit and a limited range of manufactures. A magnifi- 
cent season has doubled dairy production and must also en- 
large the wool clip and meat exports. One ventures to assert 
that the recuperative powers of this continent and its people 
have been everywhere grossly under-estimated, and that the 
period of wandering in the economic wilderness will not for 
Australia be so long as many imagine. With this view, it is 
obvious that many American and British financial interests 
enthusiastically concur. 


The Feetham Report 


VotuME II 


A DIGEST 


VOLUME II of Judge Feetham’s Report to the Shanghai 

Municipal Council on the status of the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement’ consists of two parts: Part 1V, Statements 
Received on Political and Administrative Questions, and 
Comments Thereon; Part V, Main Questions Affecting the 
Future of the Settlement. The text, with appendices, of this 
second volume is much less in extent than the first volume, 
covering in all 237 pages instead of 372. 

In presenting the published Volume II on June 17, Judge 
Feetham took occasion in a foreword, or letter of transmission, 
to make denial of a story which had been current in the 
Chinese press in May, when Volume I made its public 
appearance. This story asserted that the complete report, both 
Volume I and II, had been submitted to the British Govern- 
ment in London before being made public in China. Judge 
Feetham makes the counter assertion that his report has never 
at any time been submitted for approval to any government. 

Chapter | of Part IV is devoted to the statements of 
Chinese organizations regarding the issue of Settlement ren- 
dition and allied problems. Chapter 2 deals with the views of 
the Settlement’s missionary community. Chapter 3 gives the 
statement of the Shanghai Committee of Women’s Organiza- 
tions, relating particularly to the regulation of industrial con- 
ditions. Chapter 4 discusses the problem of Public Health, 
with a statement by the Shanghai Medical Society on this 
problem in its relation to rendition. In Chapter 5 the inves- 
tigator gives consideration to the distinguishing features of 
the Settlement regime and to the main criticisms of that 
regime. To all five chapters there are ample documentary 
appendices. 

Of the several statements and sets of questionnaire-replies 
those coming from Chinese sources furnish perhaps the scan- 
tiest guide to opinion. The Chinese Ratepayers’ Association 
of Shanghai, which is representative of the propertied class 


‘See Paciric Arrairs, July (Vol. IV, No. 7) pp. 586-614, for a full digest of 
Volume I, and ibid., pp. 626-633 for reprinted press comments thereon. 
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of Chinese in the Settlement, circulated a fourteen-point ques- 
tionnaire to a number of Chinese organizations following the 
public invitation of the Municipal Council to the Chinese 
community to assist in the investigation. Ten replies were 
received purporting to represent the opinion of various com- 
mercial and industrial bodies and the Federation of Street 
Unions (Street Unions being local groups of shopkeepers in 
certain street-sections). Of the latter statement Judge Feetham 
says that it is “more comprehensive in character than any of 
the other replies .. . and, though extravagant in some of its 
assertions, and in parts rather aggressive in its tone, may be 
regarded as an able presentation of certain demands which 
are frequently made on behalf of the Chinese community in 
the Settlement.” 

The statement makes two main points: (a) “Immediate, 
complete and unconditional restoration of the Concessions and 
Settlements to China is unanimously demanded of the friendly 
Powers by the Chinese people;” and (b) “Pending the resto- 
ration of the Concessions and Settlements to China, reform 
measures should be introduced in the Municipal Administra- 
tion of the International Settlement of Shanghai.” The 
remainder of the document is given over to outlining the 
reforms recommended. These are eleven in number, dealing 
with as many defects in the present system. They have to do 
with (1) the unrepresentative electoral system (now exclu- 
sively foreign), (2) the absence of an adequate legislative 
mechanism, (3) failure to ask budgetary and other approval 
from Chinese as well as Foreign Ratepayers’ Associations, (4) 
disproportionate distribution of seats on Municipal Council 
on basis of population and taxes paid, (5) failure to name 
Chinese to important executive offices, (6) existence of cor- 
rupt practices in foreign-managed municipal departments, 
(7) instances of misappropriation of municipal revenue for 
exclusively foreign rather than mutual Sino-foreign benefit, 
(8) impotence of municipal police force in face of crime and 
disorder, (9) failure to provide adequate Chinese educational 
facilities, (10) lack of adequate hospital and other health 
facilities for Chinese in Settlements, and (11) negligence in 
conducting accurate census and producing careful statistics of 
population, occupations, taxes, etc., in the Settlement. 

Of the remaining nine replies five are reproduced in this 
chapter, four being omitted because they came from individ- 
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uals rather than from associations. Judge Feetham comments: 
“Tt will be noted that while all these five replies state opinions 
in favor of rendition, in two cases a ‘transitional period’ js 
stated to be desirable; and in all cases the bodies concerned 
appear to look forward to certain changes in the present con- 
stitution, giving Chinese an increased share in the control of 
Settlement affairs, before rendition is effected.” 


IN presenting the statements of the missionary community in 

Chapter 2 Judge Feetham calls attention to the fact that 
most of the Societies carrying on mission work throughout 
China have established their administrative officers in the 
Settlement. To these representative leaders a set of three 
questions bearing on administrative problems of the Settle- 
ment was put by Judge Feetham. These questions were dealt 
with in two discussion meetings attended by the investigator. 
The questions were: 


1. What, from your point of view, are the merits or demerits 
of the present regime in the Foreign Settlement as compared with 
areas under Chinese Control ? 

2. If changes are made in the near future as to extraterritorial- 
ity, what are the features, if any, of the present regime in the Settle- 
ment which it is, in your opinion, important to preserve in the 
interests (a) of the inhabitants (foreign and Chinese) of the Settle- 
ment; (b) of China generally? 

3. What suggestions have you to make as to practical measures 
to be taken for the preservation of such features? 


Definite “demerits” of the present system were acknowl- 
edged, these following very closely those usually pointed out 
by Chinese groups. Four “merits,” covering “steadying influ- 
ence” of a stable community in a politically unstable nation, 
“incentive to emulation” in municipal organization, value of a 
refuge for free expression, and economic importance of 
“Shanghai’s stable trade conditions,” were detailed. Practical 
measures for conserving good features and remedying defects 
were suggested. 

Chapter 3 outlines the work and program of the Joint 
Committee of Women’s Clubs of Shanghai and reproduces 
their statement concerning the powers of industrial regula- 
tions, not now implicit or explicit in the Land Regulations or 
Bye-Laws. This fact, in relation to the important needs of 
factory legislation, child protection, etc., in Shanghai, the 
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investigator admits to be “a serious defect in the existing con- 
stitution of the Settlement.” There are comments upon the 
present status of general factory laws and child labor laws in 

articular, and appended are copious extracts from the report 
of the Child Labor Commission (1923-24) and from that of 
the Chinese Commissioner of Social Affairs (1930). 

Chapter + reproduces and comments upon a series of reso- 
lutions passed by the Shanghai Medical Society when invited 
by Judge Feetham to consider changes in the constitution of 
the Settlement. 

In concluding this section (Part IV), and in dealing with 
criticisms and evaluating merits and demerits, Judge Feetham 
is inclined to insist (Chapter 5) upon the fundamental com- 
parison between the International and surrounding Chinese 
municipalities, and in doing so to judge the former on two 
grounds— “Principles” and “Practical Results Achieved.” 
The first of these two was amply discussed in Volume I and 
consists, briefly, of the two “distinguishing features,” Self- 
Government and the Rule of Law. 

In discussing the second (Results Achieved) emphasis is 
laid upon the so-called primary achievements: “Security” and 
“Improvement of General Conditions of Life,” the first of 
which was dealt with previously” and the second of which is 
considered at some length here, the upshot being that by 
establishing honest and efficient administration over public 
services such as health, construction and municipal conveni- 
ences of all sorts the conditions of life within the confines of 
the Settlement have been greatly improved over conditions 
outside. Judge Feetham takes pains to emphasize the fact 
that this improvement is not to be attributed to the superiority 
of foreign over Chinese administrative personnel, but to the 
acceptance and application of certain principles of adminis- 
tration. The secondary evidences of this success, as distinct 
from the primary results just cited, are to be recognized, the 
investigator believes, in the growth and prosperity of the port, 
in the magnitude of its industrial and commercial interests and 
the large resident population, Chinese as well as foreign, 
which has been attracted to it. 

In considering criticisms advanced against the Settlement 
rule Judge Feetham takes up four specific points: (1) Foreign 
character of Administration, (2) Allegations of corrupt prac- 


* Volume I, p. 355 (Part III, Chapter VI). 
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tices, (3) Police administration, and (4) Lack of adequate 
school and hospital provision for the Chinese population. 
With regard to the first he states his belief that “the Council’s 
work has suffered” in consequence of its slowness to realize 
the “importance of associating educated Chinese with the 
work of municipal administration in responsible positions;” 
but he also refers to the difficulties of tradition and environ- 
ment which would render efficient Chinese administration of 
these positions exceedingly arduous. In regard to the second, 
he believes that the “general reputation for integrity acquired 
by the Settlement administration” is its own best spokesman, 
and while admitting that no system can be expected to be 
absolutely clear of graft and “squeeze’’—especially when con- 
tiguous to the accepted squeeze systems on Chinese territory— 
he believes the Council administration to have been notably 
free in this respect. With regard to the third he takes the 
position that the Settlement is no worse off with respect to 
armed crime than other Chinese areas, and cites the peculiar 
difficulties of police regulation in this well-known “refuge” 
from civil war and banditry; specific possibilities for reform 
are discussed. Discussion of the fourth criticism is largely a 
resumé of previous and more detailed discussion;* “it is now 
widely recognized that criticism as to the adequacy of the 
provision hitherto made for Chinese education in the Settle- 
ment has been well founded, and that a much more liberal and 
progressive policy ... should be adopted in future.” 


PART V deals with main questions affecting the future of 

the Settlement. These questions are: (1) Rendition, (2) 
Extraterritoriality, (3) Reforms Required in the Settlement. 
Before discussing these separate points the author devotes a 
chapter to the attitude of the foreign and Chinese communities 
thereto. His experience as developed in private conversations 
has led him to the conviction that the overwhelming majority 
of the “responsible” members of the Chinese community are 
“not anxious to see immediate rendition ;” they desire “increas- 
ing codperation” in the affairs of administration but they, 
particularly the business men, fear the results of sudden 
change. And “leading members of the foreign community” 
are “emphatic that the time has not yet come for any funda- 
mental change;” their watchword is “security.” 


* Volume I, p. 131 ff. (Part II, Chapter VII). 
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Chapter 4 considers in detail the cases for and against ren- 
dition, the question of a proposed city charter and the needs 
of the transition period. The summary of conclusions at the 
end of the chapter may be further condensed as follows: 

“The objections to rendition as a practical policy for 
immediate adoption are overwhelming. Rendition today 
would not only be fatal to the ‘security’ which, from the point 
of view of business interests, is the vital feature of the present 
Settlement regime, but would also render impossible the con- 
tinuance of local self-government in any effective form. 
Rendition will, however, ultimately be justifiable and neces- 
sary in order to satisfy the national aspirations of the Chinese 
people, and to enable the National Government of China, by 
the exercise of its own authority, to provide for the future 
municipal government of the Settlement. Rendition, followed 
by the grant by the Chinese Government of a Charter confer- 
ring rights of local self-government on the: inhabitants of the 
Settlement—foreign and Chinese—whether as a separate self- 
governing unit or as part of a larger whole—-should, therefore, 
be recognized as the ultimate goal of future policy.” 

Rendition should not take effect until: (1) Danger to 
Settlement through civil war and unstable government con- 
ditions is minimized; (2) The idea of the rule of law has 
taken firm root in China; (3) Political conditions in China 
are free of the control of a party organization; (4) The 
Chinese population in the Settlement has acquired sufficient 
experience in the workings of representative administration. 

During the transition period (not to be thought of in terms 
of a few years’ duration) Settlement administration should 
proceed on the present basis (under the Land Regulations) 
with increasing codperation between foreign and Chinese 
communities, accompanied by the introduction of necessary 
constitutional changes “paving the way to the eventual estab- 
lishment of a new system based on a charter granted by the 
National Government.” 


‘THE second question, dealing with extraterritoriality, is 

considered in Chapter 5 and is stated as follows: “Is the 
maintenance of the Settlement regime, in its essential features, 
and more particularly the continuance of the system of muni- 
cipal government established under the Land Regulations, 
dependent on the maintenance of extraterritoriality, that is, on 
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the retention of extraterritorial rights, by some, at least, of the 
foreign nations strongly represented in the Settlement?” 

The investigator’s immediate conclusion is that it would 
be impossible for the Municipal Council of the International 
Settlement to continue to function “if there were a general 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights.” He considers the 
following points in this connection: (1) Extraterritorial status 
of the Council, (2) Treaty Powers as guardians of the Coun- 
cil’s rights of government, (3) Importance of Personal rights 
for purposes of local self-government. The chapter is sum- 
marized as follows—quoted here in full because of its impor- 
tance and because it has naturally been the particular target of 
criticism, favorable and unfavorable: 


The provisions of the Land Regulations which link the system 
of municipal government with the system of extraterritoriality con- 
stitute today essential props, which are necessary for the support of 
the existing municipal institutions of the Settlement: the Chinese 
Courts are not as yet in a position to afford the support which would 
be necessary to maintain the system if these props were withdrawn. 
Further, the conditions of personal freedom, and security of life and 
property, which have made it possible hitherto for individuals to 
work these institutions by their personal activities, either as Coun- 
cillors, voters or officials, are themselves the product of the extrater- 
ritorial system and until the rule of law has been established in 
China in such a way as to safeguard effectively the ordinary citizen 
in the exercise of his personal rights, and the performance of his civic 
duties, abolition of extraterritoriality would destroy the vitality of 
the present municipal institutions, because it would cease to be pos- 
sible to work a popular system of local self-government in the Set- 
tlement, if there were no longer an important section of the commu- 
nity enjoying such freedom of action as is secured by possession of 
extraterritorial rights. 

The personal rights of foreign members of the Settlement Police 
and Volunteer Forces also require to be safeguarded if those forces 
are to continue to give efficient service. 

I have now stated the grounds for my conclusion, as above stated, 
that the existing system of municipal government, as established 
under the Land Regulations, is closely interwoven with the system 
of extraterritoriality, and is, under existing circumstances in China, 
so dependent upon that system that it would be impossible for it to 
continue if there were a general relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights. But the view thus expressed does not mean that, in order to 
allow of the continuance of the Council of the Settlement under a 
constitution similar in principle to that embodied in the Land Regu- 
lations, the extraterritorial system, as existing today, must be re- 
tained without modification. It is conceivable that there might be 
modifications, such as the application of certain Chinese laws in 
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extraterritorial Courts, which would represent a step forward to- 
wards the ultimate abolition of the system, and which would not 
fundamentally affect the position so far as the system of municipal 
government in the Settlement is concerned. 


‘ea irw 6 is given over to an examination of the sug- 

gested defects in the present administrative system and to 
proposals for reforms needed in the constitution of the Settle- 
ment, with a view to remedying these defects. The author 
explains the necessity for retaining the present constitutional 
basis (by international agreement) in preference to the plan 
of a National charter granted on the sole authority of the 
National Government independently of treaty provisions. But 
he states the equal necessity of a revision of the Land Regula- 
tions* upon which the present constitution is based and which 
are no longer suitable to modern conditions. He expects that 
the Municipal Council of the International Settlement will 
take the initiative in propounding a draft scheme of revision 
for negotiation with the National Government of China and 
the foreign powers. 

The detailed proposals deal with (1) the composition and 
functions of the Ratepayers’ Meetings (the legislative, so far 
as legislative functions exist), (2) the composition of the 
Council, franchise and methods of election thereto, (3) gen- 
eral constitutional arrangements, (4) apportionment of repre- 
sentation between foreign and Chinese communities. 

With regard to Ratepayers’ Meetings, Judge Feetham 
would substitute for the one Annual Meeting of the foreign 
Ratepayers’ Association two such meetings, one representative 
of foreign and one of Chinese ratepayers; the proposals now 
submitted only to the foreign body to be passed on separately 
by the Chinese as well. If the two decisions concur they are to 
be final; if there is disagreement the two dissimilar actions are 
to be regarded as advisory only and the discretionary power 
is left with the Municipal Council. (Amongst the plans for 
the year which the Municipal Council is required to present 
to the Ratepayers’ Meeting for sanction, it will be recalled 
that the Budget and plans of taxation and disbursal of funds 
are paramount. The Chinese community will thus, under the 
proposed arrangement, for the first time be given opportunity 


*See Pactric AFFAIRS, July, 1931, p. 593 ff., summarizing Chapter 3, Part II of 
Volume I of the Report. 
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to concur in the planned distribution of municipal funds and 
service or to advise against such use. ) 

The Municipal Council should, it is recommended, be 
enlarged to include from 22 to 30 members, their system of 
election to: be changed to allow, in the case of foreign mem- 
bers, for representatives named by chambers of commerce and 
similar national groupings as well as for election by individual 
vote. A similar plan of election is suggested for the Chinese 
members as soon as “‘it has been possible to introduce a system 
of public election; at present this is managed by the Chinese 
Ratepayers’ Association.” 

The general proposals for new constitutional arrangements 
include, beside the method of voting (which is not now secret), 
tenure of office for Councillors (two years instead of one), 
provision for audit (to be further supplemented), relation 
between Council and committees, and appointments of senior 
staff members, heads of departments, etc. In the last named 
case the creation of a committee is suggested, which shall have 
the duty of advising the Council on all questions of engage- 
ment, re-engagement and dismissal of officers holding senior 
positions, and which “will provide a safeguard against the 
Council going either too slow or too fast in regard to the 
appointment of Chinese to senior posts.” 

Regarding Chinese representation on the Council, account 
should be taken of the wealth and contribution to taxation of 
the Chinese community but not necessarily of the numbers of 
the population, which latter consideration “would give the 
Chinese an overwhelming majority in the Council.” Since the 
Settlement is not an “homogenous community” the direct 
voting plan of representation is not considered advisable. The 
judge believes that control by Chinese would be unwise for 
the same reasons that rendition would be unwise, namely, that 
it would mean Kuomintang and not citizen control, and 
because there is yet “need for a period of political education 
before the Chinese community of the Settlement can be ready 
to be called upon to accept the major share of responsibilities 
in regard to the administration of the Settlement.” 

If the total number of Council members be increased from 
the present 14 to the proposed 22 or more, Judge Feetham 
suggests a national apportionment by which there shall be a 
total of 14 foreigners and 8 Chinese, the members of no one 
nationality to exceed or indeed approximate the Chinese mem- 
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bership. At present there are 9 foreigners (5 British, 2 Jap- 
anese and 2 American) and 5 Chinese members of Council. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the proportion between Chinese 
and foreigners will be reduced under the proposed arrange- 
ment, instead of increased, but that the Chinese will have a 
slight majority over any other one national group. 


THe question of the financial provision for educational and 
other community interests of the Chinese population of the 
Settlement mentioned in Chapter 6 was reserved for separate 
discussion in Chapter 7. While stating that the greater part of 
the Council’s expenditure is for the general benefit, the author 
admits that there are certain services, such as educational and 
hospital facilities, wherein the special needs of the larger 
Chinese population must be considered. If Chinese represen- 
tation on the Council is not to be increased, should the Chinese 
community be given a guarantee of adequate financial provi- 
sion for these special services? 

Before answering this question the Report comments on 
the improved state of harmony and codperation which has 
prevailed since Chinese members have sat on the Council and 
points out the several activities of the Council which have been 
initiated since that time, one of these being the creation of an 
Education Board. The new educational policy, which involves 
an increased expenditure of Tls. 130,500 on Chinese schools 
for the current year, is explained. (It is noted that this will 
give rise to a question of assistance to Japanese schools, which 
have hitherto been provided for outside municipal funds.) 
How to meet these increasing financial obligations is an ever- 
pressing problem, especially in view of the fact that “the 
Chinese population have always shown themselves extremely 
sensitive” toward any proposals for increased taxation. 

Returning to the question of guarantee, the Report then 
makes the recommendation that there be included in the Land 
Regulations an assurance of a stipulated annual increase of 
expenditure, for a certain period, on special Chinese commu- 
nity benefits. Financial control should remain with the Coun- 
cil, but the activities in question “should be conducted in great 
measure under Chinese direction,” under the general super- 
vision of the Education Board. It is of interest here to note 
that the investigator takes occasion to state the necessity of 
supervision which will eliminate from any and all Settlement 
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schools the teaching of national animosities, personally or 
through the use of unfair texts. 

Chapter 8 deals with the powers of the Council. Reference 
is made to the fact that the Council, in dealing with changed 
conditions and a more than doubled population, has been 
“seriously embarrassed in the work of carrying on its adminis- 
tration owing to inability to equip itself by legislation with 
additional powers.” Explicit instances are cited (e.g., lack of 
control over factories and.conditions of labor, and relation 
between Settlement and extra-Settlement authority). The 
following four proposals are made as to the future: 


I. Powers of the Council. (1) The general and exclusive char- 
acter of the Council’s administrative powers in the Settlement to be 
laid down in comprehensive and unambiguous terms. (2) In addi- 
tion to the general power conferred under Article XI of the Land 
Regulations, to make bye-laws “for the better enabling them (the 
Council) to carry out the objects of these Regulations,” the Council 
also to have the power to make bye-laws for the special purpose of 
applying particular Chinese laws in the Settlement, in whole or in 
part, subject to such modifications as the special circumstances of 
the Settlement may appear to require. 

II. Confirmation of Bye-laws made by the Council. A new 
authority to be constituted, consisting (1) of representatives of the 
group of foreign consuls in Shanghai, and (2) of persons nominated 
by the Chinese Government, for the purpose of exercising the power 
of approving bye-laws at present vested in the “Consuls and Min- 
isters of Foreign Powers having treaties.”” Such body to consist of 
six Or nine members, of whom not less than one-third should be Chi- 
nese representatives, and to act by a majority; the sanction given by 
this body to be final. 

III. Codperation between the Council and Chinese Government 
Authorities. (1) The Council to be in direct official contact with 
the Chinese Municipal Government of Greater Shanghai. Coépera- 
tion between the two authorities to be based on mutual recognition 
of, and respect for, the exclusive powers of each authority within 
its own area, subject to such qualifications as may be required in the 
case of the External Roads Areas,®° but uniformity of policy to be 
agreed upon so far as possible in matters of common concern affect- 
ing both areas. (2) Apart from coéperation of the general character 
above indicated, an attempt should also be made to develop codpera- 
tion of a closer character through the establishment and maintenance, 
by combined effort, of joint institutions to serve the common inter- 
ests of both areas, and, if the authorities of the French Concession 
are willing to give their support to such a scheme, of Shanghai as a 


* Dealt with in Part II, Chapters 3, 4. See Pactric AFFAIRS, July, 1931, p. 593 ff. 


for summary. 
*Separate proposals are made in Part VI as to the External Roads Areas. 
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whole, under an authority consisting of representatives of the differ- 
ent areas concerned, 

IV. Taxation. Questions arising in future as to the enforce- 
ment in the Settlement of Chinese laws relating to taxation to be 
dealt with, in the light of the considerations stated above, on the 
basis of agreements similar in principle to those entered into in 
regard to the enforcement of the Stamp Duties Law and the Rolled 
Tobacco Consolidated Tax Regulations. 


(MSF SRRS 9 and 10 are both very brief. The first epitom- 

izes an earlier full discussion of the position of courts of 
law’ in the Settlement. Chapter 10, one page only, is an essay 
on “International Partnership.” 

In Chapter 9 two questions are considered specifically: 
(1) the constitution and jurisdiction of the Court which is to 
exercise the functions at present assigned to the Court of 
Foreign Consuls, and (2) further provisions to be made as to 
Chinese Courts in the Settlement. Concerning the first, the 
present Court is criticized on the grounds that no judicial 
qualifications are demanded of the foreign Consuls who com- 
pose it, and that it includes no Chinese member. Judge 
Feetham suggests that it be replaced by a new Court of not 
less than three qualified judges, one a Chinese government 
nominee and the others from national exterritorial courts 
functioning in the Settlement, this Court to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over cases in which the Municipal Council is defendant, 
and to render authoritative decisions on the initiative of the 
Municipal Council where the interpretation of any provision 
of the Land Regulations or bye-laws is in question. 

Concerning the second question raised, namely provisions 
for the Chinese in the Settlement, two suggestions are made. 
(1) The question of jurisdiction should be thoroughly cleared, 
and should be made to extend to all civil or criminal cases 
arising in the Settlement “where persons subject to their (i.e. 
the Chinese Courts’) jurisdiction are concerned as defend- 
ants.” (2) Provision should be made for more adequate 
salaries to the judges of these courts, together with certain 
security of tenure, this to be made possible by a Municipal 
Council contribution toward the expenses of these courts, 
without jeopardizing their purely Chinese character. 


"Volume I, Part III, Chapter 9. See Pactric AFFairs, July, 1931, p. 608 ff., for 
summary. 
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FARLY in July Judge Feetham issued a supplementary vol- 

ume on the problem of the so-called External Roads— 
those built and maintained by the Municipal Council as exten- 
sions outside the Settlement territory—whose policing and 
maintenance have been a constant cause of friction in recent 
years. The Report describes this extra-authority extension as 
“practically inevitable” and concludes that the interests of 
Chinese and foreign residents, property owners and utility 
companies in these areas have now become so important that 
they should be protected by a “special measure.” In order to 
relieve the immediate tension the suggestion is made that the 
Municipal Council be empowered to administer these external 
road areas and tax adjacent properties, paying a proportion of 
the revenue to the municipality of Greater Shanghai (Chi- 
nese). For future needs the creation of a new municipal 
authority to control this area is advised, it to be composed of 
nominees of the Greater Shanghai and Settlement municipal 
councils and representatives of Chinese and foreign residents 
and property owners. 

This concludes the complete Report on the Shanghai 
situation, discussing historical and existing developments and 


embodying recommendations for the future, as made by Mr. 
Justice Feetham to the Shanghai Municipal Council at the 
request of that body and following a year spent in investigation 
on the ground.—E. G. 
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COMMENT ON THE FEETHAM REPORT 


A PartTIAL SUMMARY 


HE China Press (Chinese), Shanghai, June 17, concludes its preliminary 

review of Volume II of the Report in this fashion: 

“A careful study of the present volume of the Report leaves the impression 
that Mr. Justice Feetham has done his utmost to expel from his mind any- 
thing that might cause him to deal with the problems submitted to him with 
prejudice or unfairness. The note of impartiality rings sincerely throughout. 
He has honestly expressed his opinions—he has courted no favor—he has 
shrunk from no fear of censure. Even if his proposals be attacked from two 
directions, we believe, when the dust of disputation shall have settled, that all 
thinking residents of Shanghai, foreign and Chinese, whether they agree with 
the conclusions or not, will admit that the work that Mr. Justice Feetham has 
done is of inestimable value and merits the community’s fullest gratitude.” 

Under date of June 19 an interviewer writes: 

“Various Chinese views were also expressed yesterday on Judge Feetham’s 
suggestion that a number of decades would be necessary before the International 
Settlement can be returned to Chinese control, but the consensus of opinion is 
that in this Judge Feetham has made rather too sweeping a statement and 
that it would be difficult to marshal sufficient facts to support his assertion.” 

And discussing the proposal for a companion report by a Chinese authority, 
the same paper comments editorially on June 24: 

“There is much that commends itself in the suggestion made in respon- 
sible Chinese quarters, as recorded in the China Press yesterday, that a 
report supplementary to that sponsored by Mr. Justice Feetham should be 
prepared by a thoroughly qualified Chinese citizen. As a matter of fact there 
was a suggestion made of this nature when the first volume of the Feetham 
Report was published. 

“In this proposal there is no shadow of a reflection upon Mr. Justice Feet- 
ham. It is not suggested that he has been unfair or consciously biased, and 
full appreciation is felt in Chinese as well as foreign circles of the immense 
amount of care and thought that he has devoted to his highly important labors. 

“It is, however, thought by Chinese that no westerner, however highly 
qualified he might be, and however much he might have set impartiality before 
him as an ideal, could possibly gain a thorough knowledge of Chinese psychol- 
ogy in less than a year and a half. 

“The matter of rendition is one of such paramount importance to every 
resident of Shanghai that there is ample reason why no definite action should 
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be taken until the real desire and aspiration of more than nine-tenths of the 
people who would be affected were known beyond peradventure.” ! 


HE Leader (Chinese) Peiping, June 20, gives extended consideration to 

the Report, Volume II, in its issues of June 20, 23, and 24, over the ini- 
tials “F. G.” The series acquires its title through the expression occurring 
toward the conclusion of this series: “Judge Feetham’s report is apparently 
the Settlement’s swan song.” It begins: 

“Judge Feetham’s report, the second volume of which is now out, appears 
to be an excellent and even scholarly example of what can be done by the 
ingenious mixture of facts and half-truths to create a general picture utterly 
at variance with reality. In some, Feetham’s presentation of things will arouse 
strong resentment. Others, however, reading through it, will see clearly 
that the old Shanghai oligarchy is doomed. Seeing the end of their power and 
the extension of Chinese sovereignty over this great port, they suddenly be- 
come converted to the idea of a truly international council in which Chinese 
representatives will have an important part—the same idea as Shanghai Chi- 
nese were agitating for six years ago and which then was denounced as some- 
thing akin to Bolshevism. But now, with the Chinese people out for com- 
plete sovereignty and nothing less, the Settlement oligarchy are pleading 
vainly for the adoption of the scheme they ridiculed and hotly denounced 
six years ago. Strange how ‘liberal’ and ‘progressive’ and ‘internationally- 
minded’ the Shanghai oligarchs have become in these few years!” 

This commentator attacks the Judge’s “standards” by which all his judg- 
ments are attained—standards of “security,” of “honesty and efficiency,” of 
“law.” He describes criminal conditions in Shanghai by saying: ‘The Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai is the crime center, the drug center, the 
gambling center of the Far East. This means that the police charged with 
the enforcement of law are either dishonest or inefficient.” The author be- 
lieves that “to speak of ‘security’ under such circumstances is fatuous.” 

As for the “rule of law”: 

“What does Judgé Feetham mean by this phrase? Does he actually mean 
to imply that all persons in Shanghai are subject to the same legal principles 
and penalties, for the same offenses, in the same manner? Is it possible that 
he means this? If so, his statement is utterly false, and everyone knowing 
Shanghai knows it to be false. Will Judge Feetham dare to assert that an 
extraterritorial foreigner assaulting a Chinese and a Chinese assaulting an 
extraterritorial foreigner will be treated in exactly the same way before their 
respective courts? Will Judge Feetham dare to assert that a British subject 
beating a Chinese to death will be punished in the same way as a Chinese 
doing a European to death? . . . Will Judge Feetham dare to assert that a 
foreign soldier guilty of ravishing a Chinese woman will be punished as 
would a Chinese guilty of a serious offense against a foreign woman? Will 
Judge Feetham dare to assert that if a gang of foreign and Chinese swindlers, 
blackmailers, or counterfeiters are apprehended and brought to court, that the 
foreign criminals will be punished in their courts in the same way as the 
Chinese are in theirs? If Judge Feetham answers these questions in the 


* Shanghai news reports announce that Dr. John C. H. Wu, advisor to the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council, is to undertake the compilation of a report which will embody 
the representative Chinese viewpoint. 
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affirmative we can cite actual instances to show that he either is deliberately 
lying or is grossly ignorant of conditions in the International Settlement of 
Shanghai. If it is a question of ignorance, we invite him to examine the files 
of the North-China Daily News, the official British organ in Shanghai, for 
its court records for the last ten years. The ‘rule of law!’ It would be amus- 
ing were it not so tragic.” 

Finally, the conditions to be fulfilled before rendition are examined and 
rejected: “How logical they look and how utterly false are their implica- 
tions.” Because of this judgment, the conclusion the commentator reaches is 
one of “utter futility.” 


HE Chinese Nation (Chinese weekly), Shanghai, June 24, in a leading 

article briefly summarizes and comments upon the report, concluding that 
it “will not in the least facilitate future negotiations between China and the 
Powers on... the problems of the inquiry.” Special attention is given the 
pronouncement on extraterritoriality which is, “to say the least, entirely out 
of date.” It is noted that “in this matter Judge Feetham seems to have 
adopted even a much more conservative attitude than the diplomats of his 
country. Perhaps this is inevitable in view of his close contact with local 
influences.” Belief is expressed to the effect that Judge Feetham’s excessive 
“prudence” in the matter of rendition has in no way served to allay Chinese 
suspicion of his motives, and that “failure to allay this suspicion . . . is suffic- 
ient to defeat the purpose of Judge Feetham’s inquiry.” His alternative pro- 
posals for “coéperation” are pronounced “hardly any attraction to Chinese 
readers.” The editorial concludes: 

“As it may be expected, no people are willing to tolerate foreign domina- 
tion on their own soil for the sake of any lofty ideal. The Judge’s report is 
far from what the Chinese desire. While foreign ‘die-hards’ may find abun- 
dant aspirations in his ponderous tomes, in practical politics they are not likely 
to be of much value. And as a basis of future negotiations between China and 
the Powers—if such an idea is ever conceived of—nothing would be surer of 
Chinese rejection.” 

In a subsequent editorial (July 8) on the Judge’s departure, the Nation 
says: “It appears to us that nothing has ever been said or written which is 
more flattering to the Shanghai mind than the Judge’s parting praises of the 
Settlement and its foreign rule, though anathemas they are to the Chinese 
public. Judge Feetham’s mission in Shanghai was a brilliant success, if it 
were his purpose to lend his prestige and influence to the scheme of local 
vested interests to maintain their present high-handed rule of Shanghai. As 
a scheme for the future administration of the Settlement his recommendations 
may be marked down as a total failure.” 


HE China Critic (Chinese weekly), Shanghai, July 2, heads its lengthy 

survey “After Us the Deluge,” as typifying the tenacious attitude of present 
foreign residents. The commentary is exhaustive and bitter. The editor be- 
lieves that this “die-hard” attitude of those who engaged him, and the knowl- 
edge of their intent and purpose could not have failed to influence the inves- 
tigator, and that therefore the two volumes are “mere glorifying records of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council with here and there apologies and justifica- 
tions for defects when the latter are too obvious. When he came to the main 
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issue of rendition he faltered miserably.” The whole work is regarded as 
lacking in perspective and “excessively biased,” irs “partiality” rendering it 
valueless. “His reasoning” it is stated, “is as inconsistent as his findings are 
inconclusive,” and for that reason the report can be of little service, since “no 
well-informed Chinese or his friend will take it seriously, and to the foreign 
‘die-hards’ it presents very little that is new to their feeling or mentality.” 

The editor discounts strongly both the “representative” quality of the 
Chinese opinion which Judge Feetham presents and the conclusions he draws 
therefrom, and challenges the statement in Chapter III, Part IV: ‘The Chi- 
nese, while maintaining their claim for rendition of the Settlement are obvi- 
ously not anxious to see immediate rendition.” The editor also challenges the 
picture of “security” in the Settlement in as vigorous terms as did “F. G.” in 
the Peiping Leader. 

“As we have mentioned before, any discussion of the Settlement status 
must take into consideration the whole nation. In our opinion, China’s de- 
mand for the retrocession of the Shanghai Settlement is not based on the two 
more or less abstract words, ‘sovereignty’ and ‘aspiration’ whatever they may 
mean, but rather on the fact that her internal peace and prosperity and her 
very life itself depend on the retrocession of this and other settlements like it. 
No nation can afford to have a foreign-controlled and autonomous community 
at a commuting distance from its capital. Even so with China. Even if such 
a community is governed in the most ideal form, it will not be compatible 
to our national safety and welfare. But if this settlement should become, as 
the Shanghai Settlement has proved to be, the refuge and hiding place of the 
political intriguers, criminals who flee the justice of the government, smugglers 
of arms, traffickers of opium and human beings, etc., etc., then no treaty how- 
ever sacred and no force however strong can force us to live down to the 
letters of an unequal treaty that has become obsolete long since and induce 
us not to demand the immediate and unconditional rendition of this settle- 


ment.” 


HE China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 27, recalls the 

fact that the Feetham investigation originated in the discussions at the 
Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1929 and a subse- 
quent British Group visit to Shanghai, while the findings are to have their 
place on the agenda of the Hangchow conference this autumn. The opinion 
is expressed that: “The chief value in the Feetham Report is that it provides 
a basis of discussion which will be invaluable when China and the Powers get 
down to brass tacks on the matter of settling the Shanghai Problem,’—a basis 
which should have been provided years ago before the situation became so 
acute. 
The editor questions the efficacy of the Judge’s formula for breaking down 
Chinese opposition to continued foreign control for several decades—a for- 
mula whose efficacy lies in the moral effect of a “renounced claim’ to per- 
manence. He calls attention to the existence of much the same wording in 
the contingency clauses of China’s extrality treaties, her experience with which 
has given rise to extreme bitterness and suspicion of foreign motives and 
trustworthiness. As for a new Charter, embodying reforms: “The necessity 
for a new charter is generally recognized by Chinese and foreigners alike, but 
it would obviously be impossible to obtain Chinese consent for a new charter 
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which would include a continuance ‘for several decades’ of foreign control.” 
He says elsewhere: 

“There is no questioning the forcefulness of Judge Feetham’s declaration 
that Shanghai would be better served if a benevolent foreign control based on 
real representative government could be continued for a number of years. We 
would go even further and say that both Chicago and New York, the two 
largest cities of America, would be better off if Judge Feetham could apply 
his system also in those cities. But actually we do not believe that his scheme 
has much more chance here than it would have if proposed to the people of 
Chicago and New York.” 

The editor believes that in the final analysis the whole of the interrelated 
question of rendition and extraterritoriality “depends more than anything else 
upon the relative strength of China and the Powers,” whose positions are in 
some measure reversed or at least greatly altered since the European war. 


HE editors of the North China Daily News (British), Shanghai, devote 

a series of lengthy editorials to this important Report, appearing daily 
from June 17 through June 20. First of all they are struck with admiration 
for Judge Feetham’s obvious conviction of “the importance of concrete facts 
when dealing with the problem of human destinies and human endeavor” and 
for the influence of this conviction in examining the possibilities for immediate 
rendition. In fact, they say, this conviction “has produced a report which, 
besides having definite critical value, is eminently constructive—on concrete 
lines.” 

The editors are greatly pleased with the Judge’s high estimate of the 
Settlement’s “amateur” government which, they feel, “comes very well out of 
the ordeal of critical examination by the acknowledged expert ;’’ although they 
are careful to admonish all students of the report that it “should give rise 
to no bitterness in respect of its unsparing criticism and fearless apportion- 
ment of blame, and to no exultation on account of praise accorded.” 

This paper characterizes the report as calculated to “inspire jaded minds 
overwhelmed by the unrealities and insincerities of political controversy in 
China today.” To quote briefly: “He has tackled a problem bristling with 
difficulties and anomalies and managed, while recognizing its elusiveness, to 
propound a solution which does not immediately assume the hard, unattainable 
virtue of a counsel of perfection and yet has all the merit of a practical essay 
in evolution.” The editorials approve both the spirit and the practicality of 
his proposals for increased coéperation in international city management and 
for a certain measure of reform therein. They comment favorably on his 
attitude toward extraterritoriality, on his estimate of the National Govern- 
ment of China, and indeed on the entire tenor of the report. 


ROM the Peking and Tientsin Times (British), Tientsin, June 19, we 

take the following excerpts, as indicative of editorial opinion: 

“The logic underlying the whole recommendation is unassailable. Shang- 
hai has been brought strictly into line with the San Min Chu I and the 
gradual democratic processes therein expounded. Patriots will have to com- 
mit heresy before they can attack the scheme, or put an end to Tutelage with 
a haste contrary to their own interests as the privileged political and govern- 
ing class... . 

“The broad lines of the scheme, including even the more novel features 
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of the recommendations, will commend themselves to all responsible persons, 
The suggestion of a Court of three Judges in place of the Court of Consuls 
is an excellent one, and will be welcomed by nobody more readily than the 
Consular Body itself, and it is to be hoped that the Chinese will accept the 
idea, though it would unmistakably imply a recognition of the profound 
realities of the situation and of the perpetuation of Extrality for a long time 
to come... . 

“We shall have to keep the courage to go our own way, and cherish very 
modest expectations that the Chinese officials and Tangpu will run with us, 
Positive codperation is far to seek. It requires moral courage and a capacity 
to confront the irresponsible agitator face to face, of which there is no sur- 
plus among Chinese diplomats and politicians.” 


HE London Times of June 17, besides printing a fairly full summary of 

Volume II, comments at length on this inquiry “which should influence 
greatly both opinion and policy,” and in whose “dispassionate pages” the 
administrator of the future is expected to find “a vast amount of suggestive 
material.”” Of these volumes the editor finds that “their supreme merit jis 
their presentation of the whole intricate system in a detached and scientific 
manner, and not as a factor in the politics of the moment.” 

Considering the investigator’s findings and recommendations with approval 
the editorial says: “In a word the process initiated by Mr. Justice Feetham 
is dynamic; and he claims no more than the credit of having set Shanghai in 
motion upon a road of far-reaching reform.” The probability of the Judge's 
prophecy regarding “not years, but decades” for the process of rendition is 
questioned, since it is so closely tied in with extraterritoriality, negotiations 
regarding which “have clearly done a good deal to shake the extraterritorial 
foundation of the International Settlement.” Acceptance by the Chinese 
Government of any scheme for prolonged delay is considered ‘“‘doubtful,” and 
therefore “rendition in some form or other may be nearer than he (Judge 
Feetham) is prepared to contemplate.” 


HE London Spectator for June 20 announces the appearance of Volume 

II and comments that: “Everyone who follows current events in China 
will be relieved to find Mr. Justice Feetham’s firm opinion that this is not a 
moment for ‘rendition’ or for rendition accompanied by any revocable charter. 
. .. Our diplomatic negotiations with Nanking have gone ahead rather hastily 
and conceive a Shanghai completely handed over in ten years. The Feetham 
Report may convince both sides that it is to their interest to maintain per- 
manent stability at Shanghai without commitment to any date at which no 
man can say today that China will be ready to guarantee that stability.” 


HE Japan Advertiser (American), Tokyo, June 20, concludes a summary 

of the main points of the Report by saying: 

“The conclusions of Justice Feetham are based on a most thorough and 
detailed study of conditions in the Settlement: economic, social, administra- 
tive, judicial and political. His recommendations, pleasing as they will be to 
foreigners, should be accepted by the Chinese as the best possible advice from 
an impartial authority, of which his character and career stand as a guarantee. 
It should be recalled that the decision of the Council to seek his services 
was voted unanimously by both the foreign and Chinese members of the 


Council.” 


Books of the Pacific 


THE RELIGION OF MAN 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. G$2.50 

This book comprises the Hibbert Lectures delivered by the 
eminent Indian poet during May, 1930. It is, he emphasizes, 
the evidence of his own personal life; and as such it is of 
great interest. First, it is an affirmation of the dignity of man 
and his essential relationship to the Universal Human Spirit, 
an affirmation of the infinite personality of man. In these days 
when western science by its analytical methods has tended to 
reduce man to his component elements, when the vast dis- 
coveries of astronomy have made us realize the extreme little- 
ness of our world and ourselves, it is of value to read a chal- 
lenge to the western method of analysis. For here Tagore, as 
elsewhere, insists that we do not gain Truth by detachment, 
measurement, and breaking the unity of life into fragments— 
we must feel its unity first. 

The poet, who in another work had pointed out that the 
Western had unduly separated Nature and Human Nature, 
who in one of his plays had deplored the tendency to interpret 
spiritual values in economic terms, and who in still another 
play had shown the futility of thinking that by knowing the 
name of a thing and seeing its face we really knew its nature, 
has in this volume again nobly preached his philosophy. His 
religion, he tells us, is a poet’s religion, and neither that of an 
orthodox man of piety nor that of a theologian; and, he 
goes on and tells of his childhood; how a rhymed sentence 
recovered for him the full meaning of the world, and how 
every moraing he would run out “to greet the first pink flush 
of the dawn through the shivering branches of the palm trees 
which stood in a line along the garden boundary,” and how 
“this subtle touch of kinship” made the cold studies of school 
lifeless and dull to him. 

This emphasis upon the Truth which may escape our 
statistics and generalizations of science is important if for no 
other reason than that it is for the West a call to sensibility 
towards Nature, to the absorption in and not merely the ex- 
ploitation of the world in which we live. It is a re-emphasis 
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of the place of art and music and insight in the development 
of a completer life. One must read the book in an atmosphere 
of sympathy, for purely as a work of philosophy it falls short 
because it is so personal. Nor does it reveal the passages of 
lyrical beauty contained in his poems, plays and “Fire- 
flies.” Nevertheless, it is a book of value as the expression of 
the belief of a man who has spoken beautifully and nobly 
to his generation —L. A. Mander. 


FRANCE AND THE ORIENT 
Five Volumes in French Direct from French Publishers 


There is an increasing interest on the part of French 
authors and their public in problems relating to the Orient. 
France’s possessions in Asia have been attracting considerable 
attention to themselves of late years. But aside from purely 
colonial problems, there is a growing tendency to realize the 
interdependence of the world and to probe the significance 
for Europe of events in the other half of the world. This is 
particularly true of the first of these five volumes under con- 
sideration. 

In “Foules d’Asie” M. Dennery' has attacked the general 
problem of over-population in the Orient, treating the separate 
questions of Japanese density, Chinese expansion and Indian 
emigration as partial aspects of one whole. Not satisfied with 
official versions, we are told, he has approached the people 
themselves—members of the more or less submerged classes 
upon whom the economic and social pressure of over-popula- 
tion weighs heaviest—for their viewpoints and experiences 
and has used these materials along with the results of his own 
observations and the data available from official sources. 

His conclusions are not the lurid ones of the usual “yellow- 
peril” monger, but he does point earnestly to what he considers 
the inevitable psychological and social consequences of the 
facts which he relates. Observing the small farmers of China 
and Japan laboring to produce on their pocket-handkerchiefs 
of land their tiny crops of rice; observing the great numbers 
of students graduating from Asiatic universities with little or 
no outlook for remunerative positions; observing workers 
wandering out of the unproductive fields to the more unpro- 
ductive cities where no jobs await them—observing all these 


*Foules d’Asie; by Etienne Dennery; 242 pp.; Librarie Armand Colin, Paris, 
1930, 15f. 
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restless and hungry crowds, he asks: What is to be the out- 
come for the world? 

M. Dennery sees in future an India ever more restless and 
enflamed against foreign rule, a Japan fighting (with or with- 
out arms) for mastery of the trade routes and the control of 
raw materials in the Pacific; China scattering throughout the 
world her adventurous millions, adventurous because if before 
them lies unknown hardship, behind them lies struggle but 
too well known and in its most extreme form—the bare 
struggle for daily bread. The author is concerned with the 
meaning of all this for the Occidental world which has hither- 
to managed fairly well to keep Asia within her home bound- 
aries. He is convinced that Oriental peoples can no longer 
be restrained from battling vigorously for their “place in the 
sun.” Manchuria, Indo-China and Malaya in general come 
in for careful consideration in connection with the discussion 
of Chinese expansion. There are three maps showing the dis- 
tribution of Chinese throughout the world, the localization 
of Chinese immigrants in Manchuria, and the direction of 
Indian emigration. 

Stirred by the recent clamorous events in Indo-China— 
events which proved to his mind that the French possession 
could not, as the majority of his country somnolently believe, 
escape the fever that was running through Asia—the author 
of “A Travers l’Orient’? undertook a journey of observa- 
tion in 1930 which led him homeward to Paris along the 
“route of malaise” by way of Siam, the Indies, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Italy. This small volume of 248 pages is in 
reality a traveller’s notebook, carefully kept en route and 
amplified by the accumulating reflections of the author upon 
the significance of the conditions and “cette vaste inquietude” 
through which he passed—an inqutetude which, he is con- 
vinced, constitutes a menace to the future of Europe. 

In the Far Eastern part of his journey there is a chapter 
devoted to Siam and the Cambodian frontier, one to Burma 
and the Malay States, one to British India. The text is made 
more vivid by the record of conversations where the informa- 
tion elicited was of point and value. It is of interest to know 
that the present small volume is a forerunner (designed to 


7A Travers l’Orient—1930; by Max de Saint Felix; 248 pp.; Editions 
Eugéne Figuiére, Paris, 1931; 15f. 
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stimulate the process of Europe’s thinking about Asia) of a 
much more exhaustive piece of work which is the result of sey- 
eral long sojourns in Indo-China and attendant side-journeys to 
China, Japan, Siam and the American Pacific possessions; a 
piece of work whose publication as a compendium of factual 
material is being delayed due to the necessity for rigid cross- 
checking of facts. 

In the third volume a French journalist and novelist 
addresses himself to the question: Do the Annamites detest 
France? He makes a premier voyage to Cochin-China’ to dis- 
cover for himself the state of this dependent people’s affec- 
tions. He comments vigorously, in his introduction, upon the 
laxity of his government and the educational system of France 
which allowed him to approach “this most beautiful of our 
colonies” in such abysmal ignorance of her people and their 
ways. 

Journalists who travel, all ignorant as they are, to far 
places, might as well stay at home, he was told at the outset, 
for they will see only what they are permitted to see and will 
learn less than they could at home in a library—yet enough, 
perhaps, to enable them to “blacken three hundred or so 
pages.” This advice only determined the author the more 
strongly to go and see for himself. That was in 1925. Exper- 
ience soon taught M. Danguy that enough journalistic crimes 
of “interpretation” had been perpetrated after sojourns of 
three months or léss in Indo-China to warrant the general 
and somewhat malicious attitude with which he was first re- 
ceived in that land. Three years later, after continuous resi- 
dence, observation and study, he was ready to produce his 
piece of work. The narrative is interesting, pleasantly written, 
and though there are far less than the possible three hundred 
pages, they are probably the more worth while. 

His conclusions: “The task accomplished by France in 
this country is a formidable one—a double task, at the same 
time material and moral. For it was not enough to bring in 
electricity, build roadways, establish waterways for commerce 
and a big export trade in rice. It was necessary that material 
progress should be accomplished in orderliness and peace.” 
It is this material progress and this orderliness and peace 


*Le Nouveau Visage de la Cochinchine; by Henri Danguy; 202 pp.; Librarie 
Larose, Paris, 1929; 15f. 
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which has changed the face of Cochin-China, to the author’s 
way of thinking. And these pages are his effort to present that 
nouveau visage to his countrymen. 

André Duboscq‘ has written frequently of the Near and Far 
East, among the latter being “L’ Evolution de la Chine,” “La 
Chine en face des Puissances,” “Le Probléme du Pacifique,” 
“Le Pacifique et la rencontre des Races,” and “Sous le ciel de 
Pekin.” This present work comprises a series of observations 
and dissertations upon the politics and foreign policy of the 
Far East over the past six years, centering upon China as the 
heart of the web. Under several main sectional heads—the 
Pacific, China, Politics, Race, War or Peace—he discusses 
succinctly but not exhaustively such questions as the “awaken- 
ing” of Asia, the pretensions of America in the area, and the 
destiny of Japan with relation to the Pacific; the conflict be- 
tween traditional and revolutionary China, her national as- 
pirations, anti-foreign sentiment, and the process of evolution 
toward stability and peace; the so-called Japanese-American 
inharmony, the role of Russia in Asia, the relationship of the 
British Dominions to the United States; the racial problems 
created by the presence of Anglo-Saxons in the Pacific and 
by the Japanese emigration, along with other considerations 
of race differences and equality; the modern interdependence 
of the civilizations of the world, inescapable now whether for 
good or ill; the question of the continued and more complete 
independence of China and its meaning for the world. 

In bringing forward these questions for the consideration 
of his public the author makes clear two convictions: 1, that 
in this modern democratic age the policies and destinies of 
nations are in the hands not of the intellectual elite but, for 
the most part, of the intellectually mediocre and opportunist 
gentry who are serving personal as well as national ends; 2, 
that, this being true, the only hope of an intelligent direction 
of world affairs lies in the destruction of popular illusions and 
fallacies and the gradual attainment toward world peace 
through the search for particular solutions to particular inter- 
national problems. To this latter end he offers his book as a 
step toward the rounded consideration of the Problem of the 
Pacific, now obscured in a heavy fog of ignorance and mis- 


apprehension. 


‘La Chine et Le Pacifique; by André Duboseq; Arthéme Fayard et Cie— 
Editeurs, Paris, 1931; 15f. 
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In a somewhat ambitious and superficial little study, which 
starts off with a description of “Chinese mentality” as evi- 
denced by various customs and reactions, the author of our 
fifth volume’ ascribes all the ills of present-day China to an 
odd combination of Bolshevism and Protestant Christianity. 
The first psycho-analytic chapter is evidently meant to prepare 
us for the peculiar susceptibility of the Chinese to these two 
evils. Unfortunately the little book is written with a certain 
amount of assurance and vivacity which may well lead unin- 
formed readers into ascribing to it a profundity to which it 
cannot truthfully lay claim.—E. G. 


FICTION OF THE ASIATIC NORTHEAST 
Two Books by Foreigners 

“Winds of Gobi” * is a book of short stories. One is at a 
loss to know whether these tales, piquant or grim as the subject 
dictates, are the wildest of unfettered imaginative writing, or 
whether, imaginative kites though they may be, blown lustily 
by the strong winds of the Gobi, they have any string at all 
attaching them to earth and the prosaic foundations of reality. 
We are told that the author has studied the Chinese language 
in California, and from the rather crude attempts to trans- 
literate Chinese idiomatic phrases into un-idiomatic English, 
we are inclined to believe that he has studied but not digested. 
We are not told, however, that he ever lived in China or 
ever visited the vast Manchurian or Mongolian spaces of 
which he writes. -Yet, if he has not, he has indeed steeped 
himself at second-hand in the lore and the feeling of the land, 
and the tales themselves have, at least for the literary critic, 
a verisimilitude, a freshness and a sweeping quality which, 
except for certain displeasing tricks of style, commend them- 
selves most insinuatingly to the reader’s favor. One would 
keenly like to know to what extent this is to be accounted for 
by an informal collaboration—at least as to plot material, 
criticism, etc.—with Chinese literary friends, or whether all 
is to be attributed to literary study alone. At any rate, in most 
of his stories; Mr. Hyde has caught and transmitted for us 
a delicacy, a sense of reality more evanescent than fact, and a 
sort of beauty which will delight his readers unless they be 


®Les Soviets en Chine—pour comprendre le drame Chinoise; by Prince d’Altora 
Colonna de Stigliano; 107 pp.; Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., Editeurs, Paris, 1930; 12f. 

*Winds of Gobi; by Robert Hyde: 164 pp.; Brewer and Warren, Inc., New 
York, 1930; G$2.50. 
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the too-skeptical ones who doubt the validity of his very ma- 
terial. The title story, “Winds of Gobi,” and its sequel, “The 
Valley of Lost Sheep,” are by far the most arresting in the 
collection, and the most convincing. An unrelated fragment, 
“The Second Gentleman,” is a masterpiece of delightfully 
delicate allusive writing. 

A very different piece of fiction is “The Faraway Bride,” 
by Stella Benson.’ Stella Benson’s place as a writer of force 
and individuality is secure, and her readers everywhere must 
turn an expectant ear toward the news that she is writing about 
Manchuria, her latest habitat. There were delightful bits in 
her earlier volume of short essays and stories, ““‘Worlds Within 
Worlds,” which smacked of the polyglot Manchurian scene— 
Chinese, Korean, Russian, Japanese. This present full-length 
novel is interesting; it contains some distinctive characteriza- 
tions; but one feels that—perhaps designedly—the scene itself, 
immense and magnificent, full of possibilities, has been 
dwarfed to the circumferance of these two or three major 
characterizations, and that the author has had interest only 
for her psychological plot (which is indeed a universal one, 
of biblical extraction, and need never have been laid in Man- 
churia at all) and not for the people whom one senses rather 
than sees moving dimly on the fringes of the story. Her people 
are Russian refugees, with one Chinese “type” thrown in for 
good measure and the faint fringe of Koreans, above referred 
to, identifiable in the background. But, as stated, it is an inter- 
esting, if slow-moving, tale. One hopes for more of this Man- 
churian life and color from Miss Benson’s pen.—E. G. 


TWO ORIENTAL TRAVELOGUES 
By American Writers 


Despite the fact that subject matter, locale, author’s slant 
and experiences recorded vary widely, these two travelogues 
are somewhat parallel in reading-interest, for both are filled 
with fresh impressions and new scenes. The writers have wan- 
dered into far-separated parts of Asia and their reactions to 
strange experiences have been quite dissimilar, but both these 
American travelers tell of what they saw and did with en- 
thusiasm and interest. 


"The Faraway Bride; by Stella Benson; Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930; 
G$2.50; published in England as Tobit Transplanted; Macmillan, London, 1931; 
7s 6d. 
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“Through Oriental Gates” * is an ever-changing, ever- 
moving series of jumbled and fascinating events and impres- 
sions. The author is a young man who set out to see the world 
as a vagabond, but finding the process a little difficult, he de- 
cided to allow his family to finance the venture and thus trav- 
eled comfortably and in leisurely fashion through Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria and China Proper, spending months in 
the places that interested him and hours in more drab spots. 
He attempts no discussion of political or economic problems 
aside from rather amusing comments in which he occasionally 
indulges on the by-products cf social systems as he sees them. 
He keeps strictly to the popular routes, attempting no detours, 
and his chronicle has to do with those things which one finds 
in every travelogue on the Orient; but he has the keen and 
observing eye to pick out the significant incident or occurrence 
and to record it in a brief, laconic paragraph or sentence 
which the reader first smiles over and then goes back to for 
more thoughtful study. He loafs aimlessly and delightfully 
through the oldest civilizations in the world, seeking without 
bias the little secrets of the uppermost and lowest strata of 
society, and leaves the reader with a totally new set of ideas, 
thankful that the author was content to leave ambitious and 
exhaustive studies of Oriental life and behaviour to others 
and to record, instead, entrancing trivialities. 

While Childers deals with the centers of Asian civiliza- 
tion, Miss Strong ® sets herself resolutely toward the outposts 
and frontiers of central Asia. In “The Road to the Grey 
Pamir,” she relates the story of a most strenuous and grim 
expedition to the Roof of the World, the mountains of Asiatic 
Soviet Russia. The author is managing editor of the only 
English-language newspaper in Russia, and is thoroughly 
familiar with problems and conditions as they prevail in the 
Soviet today, having written various standard volumes thereon. 
This, however, is the story of a,journey on horseback, under- 
taken variously in company with a geological caravan, a gar- 
rison of troops, Soviet officials, nomads and horse thieves. 
Her experiences were not altogether pleasant, for her peace 
of mind was frequently disturbed by the attitude of men who 


*Through Oriental Gates; by James Saxon Childers; D. Appleton & Company, 


New York, 1930; G$3. 
*The Road to the Grey Pamir; by Anna Louise Strong; Little, Brown & Com- 


pany, Boston, 1931; G$3. 
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resented the presence of “weak woman” in the desolate high 
plateaus, by a horse with a penchant for practical jokes, and 
by sundry bruises and bumps received at the hands of a bleak 
and hostile Nature, and her reactions to the country, the 
people, and the modes of transportation were necessarily in- 
fluenced by these rather lugubrious experiences. Consequently 
her narrative is not extremely cheerful; she dwells a bit more 
seriously on the inconveniences of travel than on the Soviet 
system of government in these outposts, which was her original 
object in the writing of the book. 

Perhaps if Mr. Childers had gone to the Pamirs and Miss 
Strong had remained in the centers of civilization, their 
respective books might have been somewhat improved in han- 
dling. Each is, one is led to reflect, better suited for the other’s 
experiences than for his own. Both, however, will interest their 
readers, whether they have done full justice to their travels 
or not.—L. G. 


Briefs 


ON THE ORIENT 


THE GRASS ROOF; by Younghill Kang; 367 pp.; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York, 1931; GS$3. 

“The Grass Roof” is the autobiographical record of a 
young Korean exile’s wanderings, written by a poet-scholar 
whose vision embraces past and present. The book is inter- 
spersed with translations of Korean poetry. Mr. Kang has told 
simply the story of his life in the village where he was born— 
Song-Dune-Chi—the Village of the Pine Trees, and that of 
his contemporary cousins and poet-uncles, and the book is 
valuable for the light it throws upon the little-known life of 
what was formerly the ruling class in Korea—the Ireland of 
the Far East.—N. J. 

a GHOST; by Jean Temple; 228 pp.; Cape & Smith, Inc., New York, 1931; 
2.50. 

“Blue Ghost” is a study of Lafcadio Hearn, interpreter of 
Eastern thought and philosophy to the West. There is some- 
thing of pathos in the figure of this little man, whose person- 
ality has been victimized by the anecdotal type of biography, 
which has sought to make ludicrous one who was nearer the 
divine, which can only be accounted for by the fact that his 
personal eccentricities lent themselves so well to the journal- 
istic approach. In an age which has been deluged with biog- 
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raphies, the only excuse for another study is that of an attempt 
to rediscover Lafcadio Hearn’s fine and strange utterance. 
This the author does solely from his letters and the man who 
emerges from his books and letters has little in common with 
that figure of the popular biographer.—N. J. 
LOOK TO THE EAST; by Frederick Palmer; 332 pp. with maps and photographic 

illustrations; Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1930; $3. 

A journalist’s collection of random re-impressions of 
Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria and the Philippines after 
an absence of twenty-five years, being the expansion of a series 
‘of articles published in “Liberty Weekly,” New York, into 
book form. Colonel Palmer writes with an embarrassing 
frankness of Japan’s growth as a military and industrial 
power ; of the United States’ precarious position in the Philip- 
pines; of the definite waning of the white man’s dominance 
over the yellow, and raises the question if it is not time for the 
missionaries to be withdrawn from the Far East.—N. J. 


BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES—CHINA; by Eunice Tietjens; 408 pp.; 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, 1930. 


The author of this travel book for young people disarms 
us at the outset by admitting that no one person can be ex- 
pected to know all about China and that the facts she has 
observed in one section may quite properly be disputed if 
applied to another section. She has obviously endeavored to 
make her information as widely applicable as possible, and 
yet in an elementary work of this sort it is very difficult not to 
generalize, sometimes with unfortunate results. This work, 
however, is on the whole commendable and is about the best 
that could be expected short of Chinese authorship or major 
collaboration. The profuse photographic illustrations are 
clear, well-produced and unusual in subject matter. The 
author and editors (Holmes and Wheeler) are to be congratu- 
lated on a comprehensive and well-arranged selection of ma- 


terial.—E. G. 


PROBLEMES POLITIQUES CONTEMPORAINS DE L’EUROPE ORIENTAL; 
by Andre Tibal; Carnegie Foundation, European Center, Paris, 1930. 


This bulky volume is a stenographic transcription of the 
lectures included in Professor Tibal’s course delivered under 
the above title at the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internation- 
ales, Geneva, during the term November, 1928—June, 1929. 
The subject matter concerns the Near East.—E. G. 
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PAGANS AND CHRISTIANS or The Black Spot in the East; by W. W. Strick- 
land; 149 pp.; B. Westermann Co., New York, 1931; G$2. 


Strickland is an Englishman who has spent the past thirty 
years traveling in the Orient, the Indies, the Antipodes, and 
the Pacific Islands. This was originally a letter to Lady Ar- 
thur Somerset; it was later published as a pamphlet and now 
appears in book form. The author is intensely anti-European, 
and the pages of his book are filled with rather startling epi- 
thets and accusations hurled at his British compatriots in the 
East. He says, in a prefatory note: “This pamphlet was writ- 
ten about two years ago. During those two years the writer 
has lived almost exclusively with Asiatics and Eurasians, in 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and Southern India; but the 
further experience thus gained has not diminished the convic- 
tion that British greed and misrule in the East are the prime 
factors of British empire there, deliberately applied in order 
to ruin the peoples they pretend to benefit.” Interesting read- 
ing, but to be taken with a grain or two of salt.—L. G. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES; by 
Charles K. Moser; 144 pp.; Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 1930. 


A useful study for those interested in the cotton textile in- 


dustry of Japan, China, and India. The survey is of general 
interest, however, for all concerned with economic and trade 
problems of the Orient. The author is chief of the Far East- 
ern Section, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at 
Washington. He covers the field thoroughly, with much atten- 
tion to statistical tables, and the book is well illustrated with 
photographs.—L. G. 


THE ORIENT STEPS OUT; by Mary Jenness; 192 pp.; Abington Press, Cin- 
cinnati, 1931; G$1. 


A study-text written for the Abington Religious Education 
series which is used by the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. The content is divided between ma- 
terial on India, China and Japan. The Indian section gives 
the life and work of Tara N. Tilak, a Christian woman 
worker; in the China section is a resumé of the education 
movement started by Jimmy Yen and miscellaneous material; 
Toyohiko Kagawa’s work is considered under Japan. The 
book is in the form of a travelogue for children.—L. G. 
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A JOURNEY TO CHINA, or Things Which Are Seen; by Arnold J. Toynbee; 
342 pp.; Constable, London, 1931; 15s. 


Although China figures prominently in the title, that 
country is in reality more a destination than a preoccupation. 
The author spent six months in “bounding” (as we used to say 
in primary geography class) the vast land mass which on its 
Eastern shore is called Asia and on its Western shore is called 
Europe. London to Tokyo by the roundabout route of Mu- 
nich, Constantinople, Bombay and Singapore constituted half 
his journey. The remainder, after a sojourn in Japan and 
China, took him back to London by way of the northern 
wastes of Siberia and the cities of Moscow, Warsaw and Ber- 
lin. This is no ordinary travel book describing sights and 
sounds and smells and other oddities of strange civilizations. 
It is made up of fresh impressions of a profound student of 
the Orient meeting a long-familiar correspondent for the first 
time face to face. The impressions are charmingly phrased, 
the commentaries consequent upon more intimate acquaint- 
ance are sometimes searching, sometimes frivolous, but always 
interesting, and through it all a most refreshing but never 
impudent humor plays delightfully. A book to be highly 
recommended for both the serious and the entertainment 


seeker.—E. G. 


WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL; by Harry Hervey; 349 pp.; Century Co., New 
York, 1931 edition; G$1. 


This is not an exceptionally outstanding travelogue. The 
author has journeyed in tourist fashion to tourist places, spend- 
ing but a short time in his ports of call, and he has followed 
the usual methods of humorous incident, and conversation, and 
the accepted sequence of description, impression, and personal 
experience. However, the pages are crammed with vivid color 
and charming anecdote and the writer has been able to take 
the lukewarm, stay-at-home reader with him on his rambles, 
showing him old scenes in new dress and trite romance 
through the fresh eyes of the traveler. His voyage includes 
Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, Java, the Straits, and 
Burma, but it is not just of places—it is of places and people, 
and the book lends a zest and charm with a light touch which 
is quite free of political or economic observations.—L. G. 
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GOODBYE TO WESTERN CULTURE; by Norman Douglas; 241 pp.; Harper & 

Brothers, New York, 1930. 

Turning the spotlight of his critical attention upon West- 
ern civilization in this brilliant, exciting book, the author does 
for Europe what Katherine Mayo did for India. Witty, ruth- 
less, and thoroughly civilized, it is an attack on all that is 
smug and second-rate in the Occidental world and a defense 
of much of the wisdom and philosophy of the East. He pokes 
fun at England’s reverence for out-of-date principles, man- 
prigs, and the average Englishman’s delight in “precedent” 
and over-government. Against the evils of India which have 
been so thoroughly aired, Norman Douglas balances these 
blots upon European culture; death rates caused by venereal 
disease; Western child marriages; the demasculization of 
modern men; the indecent sex code of the West and other 
specific matters. In the chapter on sanatoria, suicides and 
lunacy of Europe, the author says, “By the time we reach, if 
we ever do, the age of Mother India, some pious Hindu, 
traveling westwards to observe the condition of our crazy 
Kindergarten, will discover the last European among the 
ruins of strange machinery, hugging his passport-talisman and 
dribbling at the mouth, in a state of mellow dementia.”—N. J. 


Pamphlets 


ACADEMIA SINICA AND ITs NATIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTES, THE, 173 pp.; 
Academia Sinica, Nanking, 1931. 
A general sketch of the National Central Academy, a review of its 
work through its dozen affiliated institutes, museums and bureaus, a 
list of its publications, and miscellaneous matter. 


ANNUAL Report For 1930, League of Nations Union, 99 pp.; issued by 
League of Nations Union, London, 1931. 
This is the report of the Executive Committee to the General Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations Union for the year ended December 31, 
1930. It includes a statement of the Union’s purpose, a review of the 
League’s work in 1930, and a detailed review of the various phases of 
the Union’s work during the year. Complete with five appendices. 


ANNUAL Review 1930, 502 pp.; International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1931. 

The first edition of this Annual, which formerly appeared as the 
Report of the Director. It contains particulars on the internal develop- 
ments in the Organization, the big social movements in contact with it, 
the results obtained in labor legislation, both national and international, 
and the general tendencies of social policy. 
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Birp’s-Eye View or European Sinotocy, 11 pp.; by J. J. L. Duyvendak : 
published by China Institute in America, New York, 1931. 
The report of an address delivered by the professor of Chinese 
at Leiden University, Holland, before the China Institute. He sketches 
briefly the development of Sinology in Europe. 


CHINA AND THE Discovery oF America, 7 pp.; by Berthold Laufer; 
published by the China Institute in America, New York, 1931. 

A monograph by the Curator of Anthropology of the Field Museum 
of Chicago. The title refers to Chinese first contacts with America 
through the medium of traders and early reports, dating from the end 
of the 16th Century. 


CHINA AT PRESENT AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 34 pp.; in Russian, by 
M. N. Ershoff; Harbin Law College, Harbin, 1931. 


Cuina MontHiy Trape Report, 40 pp.; Foreign Commerce Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce; June 1, 1931. 
A summary of general trade conditions in China, and detailed 
regionary trade conditions. 


CHINESE EmicraTION ; by Dr. Hans Mosolff; University of Hamburg (forth- 
coming publication). 
Discussion of the reasons for Chinese peasant emigration, their 
status as residents in foreign lands, their occupations, and the centers 
of immigration. 


CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF Narcotic 
Drucs, 27 pp.; Information Section, League of Nations Secretariat, 
Geneva, 1931. 

May 27th, 1931, was the opening date of the Conference for the 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, which is taking 
place at Geneva. This is a pamphlet issued by the Information Section 
of the League describing what was done on the subject in preparation 
for the Conference. 


ConFLICT AND COMMUNIST PoLicy WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHINA, 
12 pp.; by Maurice T. Price; reprinted from Publication of the Sociologi- 
cal Society of America, May 2, 1931. 

Using China as the most outstanding example of the attempts of 
Russia to apply communism to the world, the author analyzes Com- 
munist methods of spreading propaganda, work of agitators, etc. He 
says that the communist movement is based on a conflict pattern around 
the concepts of class antagonism, private property and the political state. 
The avowed program is to broaden the conflict between capitalists and 
the proletariat, to intensify class consciousness, and to unify and train 
the proletariat for revolutionary action. 


CrepiT PosiTion oF JAPAN (revised), 27 pp.; Bulletin No. 39, Institute of 
International Finance, New York, 1930. 

This study is issued through the Institute of International Finance, 

which is conducted by the Investment Bankers’ Association of America. 

The bulletins analyze the credit position of foreign countries which 
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have already floated loans in the American market, or are negotiating 
the sale of issues. The analysis is detailed and complete and of value to 
dealers who may not have extensive statistical departments of their own, 
or to holders of foreign investments. The Institute is a non-profit re- 
search organization and it assures freedom from bias in its reports. 


EconoMic AND TRADE CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA to December, 1930, 
237 pp.; by R. W. Dalton; Department of Overseas Trade, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1931. 

General conditions, finance, production, tariff questions, external 
trade, transport and communications, legislation, social conditions and 
miscellaneous, together with two appendices, forming a detailed, 
partially statistical survey. 


Economic HANDBOOK OF THE SoviET UNION, 151 pp. with index and map; 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, New York, 1931. 

This handbook gives some of the more important and significant 
data in regard to the national economy of the U.S.S.R. The statis- 
tics are obtained from official Soviet sources, and are of value to 
American business men interested in Russian trade, as well as in the 
development of trade and economic relations between the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R. 


HovusEHOoLD Accounts oF Two CHINESE FAMILIES; by Sidney D. Gamble; 
23 pp.; monograph published by the China Institute in America, New 
York, 1931. 

Chinese family accounts, being complete and accurate and covering a 
period of several years, are ideal material for family budget studies. 
Practically all the available material concerning Chinese family income 
and expenditure are based on questionnaire or interview studies. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES, 95 pp.; compiled by E. R. Rankin; 
University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 5; 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1931. 

A debate handbook. The subject considered is Philippine Indepen- 
dence, and the material includes general references, affirmative and 
negative references, and a bibliography. A valuable handbook for those 
who wish to find authoritative arguments on both sides of this most im- 
portant question. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN EMIGRATION, THE, 37 pp.; by Lanka 
Sundaram; East and West, Ltd., London, 1931. 

Dr. Sundaram published this as an article in the October, 1930, 
issue of the Asiatic Review, and it has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
The paper discusses the international aspects of Indian overseas emigra- 
tion during the past 100 years. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR-Book 1929, 1504 pp. with index; League of 
Nations, Health Organization, C. H. 838, Geneva, 1930. 

Reports with vital and public health statistics, on the public health 
progress of forty countries and colonies in 1928. Tables and statistics 
show the birth and death rates, causes of death, infant mortality, public 
health, and data on curative medicine. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE: REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR, in two 
volumes ; Part I—92 pp., Part II—374 pp. ; League of Nations, I. L. O., 
Geneva, 1931. 

Part I contains a survey of the Fifteenth Session by the Director, 
accompanied by the usual tables on Conventions and Recommendations, 
Part II gives the summary of the annual reports submitted by the Goy- 
ernments. 


LAw OF THE TAXING Power IN Canapa, 157 pp.; by W. P. M. Kennedy 
and D. C. Wells; University of Toronto Studies, Legal Series No. 1: 
University of Toronto Press, 1931. 

Chapter titles include Power of the Imperial Parliament to Impose 
Taxes, Powers of Canadian Taxing Bodies to Impose Taxes, Dominion 
Power of Taxation, Dominion Power of Disallowing and Reserving 
Provincial Statutes, Provincial ?owers of Taxation. 


Liquor TRaFFic IN TrRRITORIES UNDER B anp C Manopatss, 43 pp.; 
Leayue of Nations, C. 608, M. 235; Geneva, 1930. 
Statistics on the imports and manufacture of liquor in the mandates, 
and a summary of legislative measures taken. In the Pacific area, C 
Mandates include islands under the Japanese mandate, Nauru, New 
Guinea and Western Samoa. 


PoPuLATION: Trends in Population Increase and Distribution During 
1920-30, 14 pp.; by P. K. Whelpton; reprinted from:A merican Journal 
of Sociology, Chicago, May, 1931. 
A reprinted article in pamphlet form. It appeared in the fourth 
of an annual series on social changes, and concerns population in the 
United States. Noted in Paciric AFFairs for August. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE WITH A VIEW TO Con- 
CERTED Economic AcTION, 447 pp. with annexes ; League of Nations, C. 
222, M. 109; Geneva, 1930. 

This conference was held at Geneva from February 17 to March 24, 
1930. The publication contains verbatim reports of the plenary meet- 
ings, minutes of committees, and annexes. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF AUSTRALIA, 27 pp.; E.M.B./T.P.12, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, March, 1931. 

Statistical data prepared in the Statistics and Intelligence Branch 
of the Empire Marketing Board for use by teachers, lecturers, students 
and the general public interested in facts and figures relating to produc- 
tion and trade of Australia. 

RAILWAY SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH MANCHuRIA, 23 pp.; by Shuhsi Hsu; 
Yenching University, Peiping, April, 1931. 

An article reprinted in pamphlet form from the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review of April. It is a criticism of and an answer 
to the article titled ““The South Manchurian Railway Zone and the 
Nature of Its Administration,” by Professor Masamichi Royama, 
which appeared in the November issue of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


REPORT OF THE CoTTon Mission, 96 pp.; British Economic Mission to 
the Far East, 1930-31; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1931. 
The Cotton Mission was appointed by the British Government to 
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assist the Economic Mission to the Far East in their inquiries so far 
as these related to cotton goods and to report what action should be 
taken to develop and increase British trade in these goods. This report 
covers the results of the mission which led to Japan and China, and is 
submitted by Ernest Thompson, chairman. 


REPORT TO THE COUNCIL ON THE WorK OF THE CENTRAL BoArD DuRING 
Its SIXTH AND SEVENTH SESSIONS AND ON THE STATISTICS FOR THE 
YeEAR 1929, 68 pp.; Permanent Central Opium Board, League of Na- 
tions, C. 608, M. 235; Geneva, 1930. 

In addition to the report, annexes include statistical tables on the 
drug traffic, trade, seizures, imports and exports. 


Review oF Economic ConpiTions 1N Mippie Asta, 47 pp.; U.S. Dept. 

of Commerce, Burcau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ; May, 1931. 

A mimeographed report prepared in the offices of the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce in Middle Asia for the use of American firms in 
that area and in the United States. 


S1aM, 13 pp.; by W. L. Williams; Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. VII, No. 7, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, June 10, 1931. 

This is a thorough, detailed resumé of Siam’s status, the land, the 
products, the trade, the people, her modern history. The subject of the 
government is gone into, as well as the social and economic progress of 
the country, and a review of Siam’s international status is given. 


SILVER—SOME FUNDAMENTALS, 47 pp.; by H. M. Bratter; reprinted from 
Journal of Political Economy, June, 1931. 
Supply and demand for silver, causes and effects of changes in its 
price, marketing, and proposals for remedying the present situation. 


Sorts OF CHINA, THE, 38 pp.; by Charles F. Shaw; Soil Bulletin No. 1; 

published by the Geological Survey of China, Peiping, December, 1930. 

This is a preliminary survey, and is published for the University of 
Nanking and the China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


STATE OF TRENGGANU Report for 1929-30, 23 pp.; Colonial Reports No. 
1522; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1931. 

This annual report, collected by A. J. Sturrock, British Advisor for 
Trengganu, Unfederated Malay States, contains geographical, historical 
and legislative data in the form of maps, statistical tables, etc. Subjects 
covered, in addition to the above named, are climate, population, financial, 
police, legislation, public works, lands, trade, education, public health, 
mails and prisons. The country is on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Statistics OF Factory Lagour, 4 pp.; Bank of Japan, April, 1931. 

Employment index, index numbers for employment and wages, etc., 
in statistical tables printed in English and Japanese. 


Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, THE, 27 pp.; by Alfred Zimmern; 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1931. 
An inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
February 20, 1931. The author is professor of International Relations 
at Oxford. 
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SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY, THE, 21 pp.; Geneva Special Studies, Vol. II, No. 
4; Geneva Research Information Committee, Geneva, April, 1931. 

Current information on the various efforts made by the League and 

by European and the American Governments to suppress slavery through 

the work of the Slavery Commission, Anti-Slavery Convention, Conven- 
tion on Forced Labor, Liberian Inquiry, International Commission. 


TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, THE, 118 pp.; by Mildred 
Moulton; published by the author, New Jersey College for Women, 
1930. 

A structural view of the conference as an organ of international 
coéperation, and an examination emphasizing postwar practice as shown 
in the organization of some typical conferences. “We are developing 
new machinery which enables the international conference to function 
more efficiently than formerly. ‘Chis is an attempt to study and analyze 
that machinery.” 

UNEMPLOYMENT ProsiEMs IN 1931, 280 pp.; International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 16, Geneva, 1931. 

This volume contains all that part of the Report of the Director 
to the Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Conference refer- 
ring to unemployment, and a series of memoranda submitted in Jan- 
uary, 1931, to the Unemployment Committee of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN THE UNnitep States, 112 pp.; by H. B. 
Butler; International Labour Office, Geneva, 1931. 

A study of the extent of unemployment in the U.S.A., the decline 
of consumption, machinery and employment, aspects of technological 
unemployment, remedial measures and regularization of employment. 


Work OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, 10 pp.;-by Henry L. Stimson; No, 195, 
Department of State of the U. S. Government, U. S. Printing Office, 
Washington, 1931. 

Written froma radio address delivered by the Secretary of State on 
May 9. 

Worwtp DisARMAMENT, 143 pp.; by Maurice Fanshawe; No. 294, League 
of Nations Union, London, March, 1931. 

A handbook on the reduction and limitation of armaments, with a 
foreword by Viscount Cecil. Arguments for disarmament, discussion of 
compulsory disarmament, work of the League, direct methods, and the 
work of the sixth session of the preparatory commission. Appendices and 
bibliography. 

YokuTs-Mono CHIEFS AND SHAMANS, 57 pp.; by A. H. Gayton; Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley,, 1930. 

An anthropological study of the social structure of the Yokuts and 
Mono Indian tribes, inhabitants of the California foothills. The author 
discusses tribal organization, their officials in mythology, the chiefs, 
minor officials, shamans, etc. 


In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Nore: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 


domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AustraLia: A Post-War CasuaLty; editorial; New Republic, New York, 
July 15, 1931. 

“The prolonged economic crisis which, for the past two years, has 
held Australia in the grip of gloom, appears to be entering a new and 
decisive phase. The factors of danger are becoming more clarified; 
where the breach between labor leaders and business interests seemed 
irreparable a few weeks ago, both elements are now working perceptibly 
toward agreement upon a thoroughgoing plan for ‘saving the country,’ or 
at least its financial honor. . . . The political situation remains troubled 
and obscure; Australia’s future hangs upon the economic plans developed 
by the non-partisan conference now under way.” 

British TRADE AND THE New INDIAN ConsTITUTION; by Hugh Molson; 
Nineteenth Century and After, London, July, 1931. 

“At a time when Great Britain is anxiously searching the world to 
find new outlets for her manufactures it would indeed be paradoxical 
if we allowed ourselves to be cajoled out of our greatest existing market 
in India. Nor would it be any less strange if we failed to protect our 
investments in India at this critical moment when our assets as a nation 
are not much greater than our liabilities.” 

CoMMUNISM AND New SoutH WaAtEs; by R. C. Wilson; Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, June, 1931. 

The development of the Communist movement in Australia and 
New Zealand, but with special reference to the movement in New South 
Wales. ‘There is no doubt,” the writer says, “that there is a coterie of 
men in Sydney who are pledged to do everything they can to under- 
mine constitutional government and to bring about the overthrow of 
our economic system. But in normal times Communism is not a menace 
in Australia.” 

ConsTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN AUSTRALIA; by William H. Moore; 
Australian Quarterly, Sydney, June, 1931. 

“In Australia, where government has played an exceptional part in 
economic life, government in all its aspects, its structure, functions, and 
resources, is discussed as never before. Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, long nursing grievances, talk of secession as a way 
of escape from the consequences of federal policy in general, and in 
particular of Mr. Scullin and Mr. Theodore.” 

Last Ditcu, THE; by Gordon Wood; Australian Quarterly, Sydney, June, 
1931. 

The Report of the Copland Committee, which put forward a Plan 

in May, 1931, aimed at achieving in the shortest possible time such a 
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stability in public finance in Australia that confidence would be re- 
established in the minds of investors. The five points of the Plan, which 
are discussed here, concern the problems involved in the reduction of 
Government expenditure, additional possible taxation, the abatement 
of interest on the public debt, the general reduction of bank rates, and 
assistance from overseas. The author is Honorary Secretary of the 
Australian Council of the I.P.R., and has written an article titled “The 
Economic Position of Australia,” which appears in this issue of Paciric 
AFFAIRS. 


PREMIERS’ CONFERENCE—AND AFTER, THE; by F. W. Eggleston; Stead’s 
Review, Melbourne, July, 1931. 

“At last,” says Mr. Eggleston, “the Premiers’ Conference has done 
something, but not without stirring discord in the community. The 
experts recommended an ambitious scheme for the readjustment of all 
money values on to a four per cent basis for Government loans, with 
corresponding reduction in other interest and in Government expenses, 
and with increases in taxation.” The author is the Australian member 
of the Pacific Council of the I.P.R. 


ProsPEcts OF NATIONALISM IN AUSTRALIA, THE; by J. G. Duncan Hughes; 
Australian Quarterly, Sydney, June, 1931. 

“On the general subject of Nationalism and Internationalism, it may 
be well to state at the outset that the following is written from the 
point of view of one who believes that a healthy Nationalism is one of 
the most valuable things that a country can possess: that, while Inter- 
national bodies like the League of Nations should be encouraged as an 
additional precaution against further wars and for reasons of inter- 
national intercourse and education, the world is not, and will not for 
very many years (if ever) be capable of accepting true Internationalism; 
but that unfortunately since the War, as well as before it, Nationalism 
has been developed in various countries to a pitch which is unhealthy, 
unbalanced and dangerous.” From this statement the writer proceeds 
to develop his theme. 


W. H. Merritt AND THE EXPANSION OF CANADIAN Rartways; by Donald 
C. Masters; Canadian Historical Review, Toronto, June, 1931. 
A review of the part Merritt played in the development of Canada 
as an avenue of trade between Great Britain and western Canada. 


CHINA 


ABUSES OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
July 1, 1931. 

“If the protection of unscrupulous foreigners is all that extraterri- 
toriality appears to be good for at the moment, then it is high time that 
the Chinese Government take action to call an end to that archaic institu- 
tion.” An editorial hitting at two recent cases of abuse of extraterritorial 
privileges by foreigners: the non-codperation of foreigners in Harbin 
with the efforts of Chinese authorities in taking a census, and the refusal 
of Japanese in the Chinese City of Shanghai to pay municipal taxes. 
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Anti-CoMMUNIST CAMPAIGN AND THE CANTON SITUATION, THE; editor- 
ial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 11, 1931. 

The round-up of European communists, the progress of the cam- 
paign, the situation in the North, the position of the Minister of Rail- 
ways, and a collection of news bulletins from Hong Kong. 

Apercu Sur L’ImMprocitio ActuEL ET Les PRELUDES DE LA GUERRE 
CrvitE; in French by Cheng Chi-chia; Revue Nationale Chinoise 

(French), Shanghai, July 14, 1931. 

A resumé of the personalities, forces and events leading up to the 
present political situation in China—a situation “more serious than any 
which has existed in the course of previous dissensions.”’ 

CANTON REBELLION LIKELY TO THROW ALL CHINA INTO RANKS OF Com- 
MUNISTS; by Yang Chien; China Weekly Review (American), Shang- 
hai, July 25, 1931. 

An analysis of the Communist situation in China, which was sub- 
mitted as a report to the Central Government. The writer shows that 
Communism was introduced in 1926-27 from Moscow, and that because 
of incessant civil war the Government has been unable to check its spread, 
and southern Kiangsi now threatens to convert the entire nation to Com- 
munism. The writer appeals for an early political settlement of the 
Canton trouble so that the Government may devote its attention to the 
eradication of the underlying causes which have made the growth of 
Communism possible. 

Curna SPLIT BETWEEN NorTH AND SouTH; by Harold S. Quigley; Current 
History, New York, August, 1931. 

A review of the civil war in China, and an account of the decline 
in Japanese trade. 

CHINA TRAVELS THE Roap To Mopernity; unsigned; Times Magazine, 
New York, July 12, 1931. 

From their centuries-old thoughts and traditions, China’s people are 
turning to Western ideas and machines. Though torn by civil war and 
harassed by the economic revolution, they are steadily adopting modern 
ideas and putting aside many of their ancient traditions. A picture of 
the impact of modernity on the habits of the people. 

Cuina’s TEN-YEAR INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM; report; Chinese Economic Bul- 
letin, Shanghai, June 27, 1931. 

A condensed account of the principal points of a program of 14 
points submitted to the Government by the Minister of Industries, which 
aims within a period of ten years at the conversion of China into one 
of the great industrial Powers of the world. 

ENTWICKLUNG Des RECHTSWESENS IN CHINA IN Den LetztTEN 30 
JAHREN, Die; by Lone Liang; Sinica, Frankfurt, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1931. 

Dr. Liang discusses the changes which have taken place in Chinese 
jurisprudence within the last 30 years. 

Lutre Contre Les ComMuUNISTES EN CHINE, La; in French, by Cheng 
Chi-chia; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, July 14, 1931. 
, “Communism has spread with frightful rapidity among the peasants 

of several central and southern provinces of China. The contamination, 

fortunately, has not been general.” 
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New Famity RELATIONS IN CHINA; unsigned; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, June 16, 1931. 
The first of two articles which analyze the significance of Books 
4 and 5 of the new Civil Code of China. In this is discussed the 
sources of Chinese law, the rule of custom, and the status of women. 
The second article will examine more specifically some of the clauses 
of the laws which are potentially far-reaching in their effects. 


Revue pDES Revues; in French, unsigned; Revue Nationale Chinoise 
(French), Shanghai, July 14, 1931. 
Correspondence from Kuantung, Hunan, Kiangsi, Manchuria and 
other centers of interest. 
SETTLEMENT’S SWAN SONG, THE; editorials; Week in China, Peiping, June 
20, 27, 1931. 
Further interesting comments on Feetham, his report, and the landed 
foreigners of Shanghai. A Chinese viewpoint. See “Reflections,” else- 
where in this issue, for quotation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE Press OPINIon; translated editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
June 24, July 1, 8, 1931. 

Translated editorials from Chinese papers include: The International 
Settlement and Mr. Feetham’s Report, Sino-Polish Treaty, Japanese 
Interests in Manchuria, Justice Feetham’s Report, Extraterritorial 
Rights in Shanghai Concessions, The Canton Insubordination, the 
Peiping Conference and the Civil War. 


CHINESE RAILWAys IN MANCHURIA PRESENT GRAVE ISSUE FOR JAPAN; 
by S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 2, 1931. 
China is completing lines running parallel with the South Manchuria 
Railway, and Japan will soon be faced with an accomplished fact. 


FroM THE CHINESE PRess; translated editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, 
July 2, 16, 1931. 

Opium Suppression Monopoly, French Reply to Hoover’s Proposal, 
Sino-Japanese Conflict, Strange Attitude of the Japanese Government, 
and Our Flying Service, are among the translated editorials from Chinese 
newspapers. 

JAPANESE Press Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 1931. 

Leading newspapers welcomed the Hoover Plan for moratorium on 
inter-government debts, but all doubt that immediate effects of this will 
be half so great as expected. Population problems, labor, ministry, 
army, finance, employment and the Korean riots are considered in other 
editorials. 

Worvp’s Raitway System 1N 1930; in Russian, unsigned; Manchuria 
Monitor, Harbin, June, 1931. 

With a two hundred word supplement in English. The article is 
a survey of the work of railway lines in Europe, America and Asia. 
The author states that the crisis in the world’s economy influenced the 
work of these lines. 
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CULTURAL 


A L’ExposiTion COLoNIALE; special number; Le Monde Colonial, Paris, 
July, 1931. 
This issue is devoted to articles and illustrations concerning the 
Colonial Exposition in Paris. 


Atte Kunst Srpirtiens Unp IHRE BEZIEHUNGEN ZU CHINA, Dig; by 
Alfred Salmony; Sinica, Frankfurt, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1931. 

“From the China Sea to the Black Sea stretches a closed cultural 
region—the grass- and forest-steppes of Siberia and South Russia.’”’ The 
author discusses the primitive art of this region in relation to Chinese 
culture. 


AMATEUR SPIRIT AND Korean LetTersS, THE; by Younghill Kang; Times 
Book Review, New York, July 26, 1931. 

An exposition on Korean literature which, according to this writer 
(author of The Grass Roof), exists through a genuine love of letters 
among educated Koreans rather than as a business or means of livelihood, 
for no magazines or newspapers pay expenses and all contributions are 
free. Kang says, in part: “The oldest printed book in the world, now 
in the British Museum, is Korean, showing that printing from movable 
type was invented in Korea before Gutenberg.” 


A Propos pE L’Exposition CoLoniALE; in French, by Eugene Pittard; 
Journal de Geneve, Geneva, June 22, 1931. 
On the cultural meaning, for Europe, of this gigantic reproduction 
in Paris of Oceanic, Asiatic and African life and art. 


BeauTY IN CHINESE GARDEN Courts; by Matilda C. Thurston; Asia, 
New York, August, 1931. 
Chinese walls—and what is behind them, by a former president of 
Ginling College, Nanking. An interesting article on the beautiful, 
hidden gardens of Chinese homes. 


CaN THE CLASSICAL CULTURE OF JAPAN SURVIVE THE IMPACT OF 
INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION OF THE West ?—by Yusuke Tsurumi; Mid- 
Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, August, 1931. 

“The ambition of the Japanese nation is the creation of a new type 
of civilization by the harmonizing of the Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tions. And that, to my mind, is possible only through two means, the 
frank recognition of the nobility of other people’s spiritual civilization 
and the profound consciousness of one’s own heritage from his fore- 
fathers.” 

ConFUCIANIST SACRIFICE AND RELIGIous Epucation; by E. R. Hughes; 
Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, July, 1931. 

An analysis of Confucianism and Christianity, in which the writer 
sets out the good in each, advocating that they be blended in religious 
education. 

GRUNDLAGEN DER OSTASIATISCHEN MAtere!; by Otto Fischer; Sinica, 
Frankfurt, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1931. 

An expert Sinologist discusses the foundations of the Asiatic art 
of painting. 
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LANDESNATUR UND CHINESENTUM; by Heinrich Schmitthenner; Sinica, 
Frankfurt, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1931. 
The physical geography of Eastern Asia as a determining factor 
in Chinese cultural development. 


MaraisiE; by Henri Fauconnier; Fortnightly Review, London, July, 193}, 
Henri Fauconnier, the author of ‘‘Malaisie,” was awarded the Prix 
Goncourt of Paris. The book will be published by Elkin, Mathews & 
Marrot, London, in the fall, and the Fortnightly Review is publishing 

it in installments, of which this is the first. It is a translated novel 
concerning the life of a European on the plantations in British Malaya. 


Mixep MarriAGES AND THE Cotour Bar; by J. W. Gregory; Spectator, 
London, July 18, 1931. 
Arguments, from a eugenic standpoint, for mixed marriages between 
Asiatics, Europeans, and Negroes. 


Norpic AND ALPINE Types AND THEIR Kin, THE; by Griffith Taylor; 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, July, 1931. 

A study of ethnological trends. The writer briefly explains his 
“Zones and Strata Concept of Racial Evolution.” This indicates that 
the Alpines with a central position evolved later than the Nordic and 
Mediterranean races. ‘The Aryan languages appear also to be arranged 
in zones, and some suggestions as to their evolution are made. The 
Nordic race, he says, probably originated in Siberia. The Chinese rep- 
resent the eastern wing of the Alpine race. The thrusts of the latter 
determine the main features of world-history. 


OsTASIENS KULTUREINFLUSS AUF DAS ABENDLAND; by George Jacob; 
Sinica, Frankfurt, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1931. 
A treatise on the cultural influence of Eastern Asia upon the West. 


REVIVAL OF NATIONALITIES IN THE SoviET UNION, THE; by Rudolf Broda; 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, July, 1931. 

The revival of culture in Russia through the Government’s drive 
toward national literacy. Before the Revolution, the writer points out, 
culture was confined to the aristocracy, the Germans and the Jews, who 
have been dispersed. But now the semi-dead culture of the Tartars, 
Ukrainians, etc., has been revived. 


Story AND Provers REVEAL THE RussIAN; by Walter Duranty; Times 
Magazine, New York, July 5, 1931. 
Sayings of the peasants and anecdotes about the newly great illumi- 
nate the history of the Revolution. 


TECHNICAL EpucatTion IN Soviet Russia; by J. G. Crowther; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, July, 1931. 

The author was invited by the Supreme Economic Council of the 
U.S.S.R. to visit Russia in 1930 to discuss and advise on problems of 
technical education. He had the opportunity of visiting more than 
twenty technical institutions of various kinds and of learning something 
of the plans and program of the department of higher technical educa- 
tion. He reviews his observations here, making a distinction between 
what is and what the authorities hope to achieve. 
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DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Cotonies A L’HEvuRE DE L’ExpPosition, Les; a symposium, in French; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 20, 1931. 

Besides an article on colonial policy in general, this Colonial Number 
of L’Europe Nouvelle has two articles of special interest to Pacific read- 
ers: Agricultural Credit in Indo-China, by P. Pasquier, governor-gen- 
eral of the colony, and The Crisis in Rubber, by R. Bouvier. 

EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE DutcH East INpigs, THE; by D. J. 
Jongeneel ; Asiatic Review, London, July, 1931. 

Part I of a detailed survey of economic development in the East 
Indies. In this installment, the author of which has had twenty-five 
years’ resident experience in that part of the Pacific, the reader is intro- 
duced to methods of agriculture in the islands. 

GEOGRAPHY OF CHOSEN, THE; by J. Wright Baylor; Economic Geography, 
Worcester, Mass., July, 1931. 

The climatic characteristics, the dominance of agriculture, the various 
geographic regions, the people, manufacturing, and commerce—these are 
considered in an interesting, well illustrated article on Korea, the Hermit 
Kingdom. 

Navajo NomapismM; by J. W. Hoover; Geographical Review, New York, 
July, 1931. 

Detailed and interesting study of the life of the Navajo Indians in 
the American Southwest. The author gives the geography of the country 
in which these nomadic people live, traces their movements, discusses 
their agriculture, their water supply, administrative difficulties, their 
homes and their arts. Well illustrated with photographs and maps. 

Our AsoricINnes; by T. Theodor Webb; Missionary Review, Sydney, July, 
1931. 

The fourth article in a series concerning the blacks of Australia. In 
this article, he discusses a phase of the natives’ social life which is one 
of the most disturbing factors—superstition, and reviews as an example 
a reputed case of magical killing. 

PaciFIQUE ET COLONIES; by Roger Lévy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
July 4, 1931. 

Mr. Lévy discusses the crisis in the Netherlands Indies, the Feet- 
ham Report on Shanghai, and a new book by M. Albert Sarraut, ex- 
Minister of Colonies and governor-general of Indo-China, entitled 
“Grandeur et Servitude Coloniale.” 

PHILIPPINE Books; by Verne Dyson; Philippine Magazine, Manila, July, 
1931. 

A book review of “Filipino Immigration to Continental United 
States and to Hawaii,” the author of which is Bruno Lasker. This 
book is published for the American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, at the University of Chicago Press. 

PLEA FOR THE ABORIGINE IN NorTH AusTRALIA, A; by Gordon Sweeney; 
Australian Intercollegian, Melbourne, July, 1931. 

“We owe the aborigines a big debt for our past injustices and 
failures to face our responsibilities to them. Here in North Australia 
there is yet an opportunity to repay that debt; and the failure of 
white settlement here clears the field, and gives added weight to the 
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reason for a far-seeing and earnest policy in uplifting the aborigine 
and progtessively fitting him to take his share in the replenishing and 
subduing of the North.” 

Rote pes INpEs NEERLANDAISES, LE; in French, by Paul Bourdarie: 
Journal de Genéve, Geneva, July 8, 1931. 

A consideration of the importance of the Netherlands Indies and 
the unrest in that part of the world today; impelled by the incident 
of the destruction of the Netherlands Indies pavilion at the Paris 
colonial exposition by a fanatic. 

SAMOA AND Pius-Fours; by Paul S. Taylor; Survey Graphic, New York, 
August, 1931. 

This writer argues that American Samoa should be set up as a 
national park in order to preserve its unspoiled Polynesian culture. He 
feels that otherwise these Islands will be invaded by hordes of indentured 
Asiatic laborers and the highly developed Samoan culture will be lost 
under the pressure of Americanization. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


AMERICAN Mepicinats IN Far EasterN Markets; by Stephenson 
White; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1931. 

Asia is expanding its consumption of pharmaceuticals and _pro- 
prietary medicines. Exports from the U.S. to these markets are 
valued at $3,172,000 in 1930. 

AUTOMOTIVE MarKeET IN NortH CHINA, THE; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1931. 
' Registrations and imports show a sharp decline. A decrease in the 
value of silver, general adverse conditions, and commandeering by 
military restrict trade. The need of highways is a paramount factor. 
BANK OF CHINA: ANNUAL MEETING; report; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, Jurie, 1931. 

The 14th Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Bank of 
China, held in Shanghai, May 16. 

CALAMITY OF ProsPERITy, THE; by John P. Frey; American Federation- 
ist, Washington, D. C., July, 1931. 

A review of the world economic prosperity of the past decade 
which led to the ultimate crash. The author attempts to show the 
means by which we arrived at our present embarrassing situation, 
through an analysis of what has gone before. 

Far East; reports; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1931. 

The low level of Australian imports, low export values which 
affect British Malaya trade, thé dull state of Japan’s domestic busi- 
ness, the budget relief measures planned for the Netherlands East 
Indies, rise of Siamese trade, and business conditions in the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. 

ForEIGN TRADE OF SovieT Russia, THE; report; Finance & Commerce, 
Shanghai, July 1, 1931. 

FuTurE OF JAPAN’S ForEIGN TraDE; by Shinro Tateishi; Japan Trade 
Review, Yokohama, July, 1931. 

Translation of an article written by Shinro Tateishi, Chief of the 
Trade Bureau of the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
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Mataysia Hotps IMPorTANT PLACE IN AMERICAN ForeEIGN TRADE; 
by M. A. Pugh; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., July 27, 
1931. 

American trade in Malaysia is exceeded only by Canada, three 
European countries and Japan. Exports from the U.S.A. to Malaysia 
advanced 175% in five years. The markets for automobiles, cotton 
goods and machinery show special increases. 


Notes ON FINANCIAL AND Economic Topics; by “Barrister”; Finance 
&f Commerce (British), Shanghai, July 15, 1931. 
Senator Pittman’s “curious” views upon silver and road construc- 
tion in China; Russia to pay wages according to individual capacity 
and output. 


P. I. Neeps AcocressivE SALES Errorts IN Far Eastern MAarkeETs; 
by Filemon Perez; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, June, 
1931. 

The Secretary of Commerce and Communications, writing in this 
journal, shows that a much bigger trade in Philippine products can be 
built in Asiatic countries; hence, cordage, buntal fibers and cigars 
are in demand. 


PoLITIQUE COMMERCIALE DES SoviETS; in French, document section; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 27, 1931. 

The text of several decrees concerning the Soviet commercial policy: 
decree of the French government concerning imports from the U.S.S.R.; 
decree of the U.S.S.R. Council of Commissars on Foreign Trade; and 
the Italian-Soviet accord of April, 1931. 


PROBLEM OF STABILIZING SiLverR, THE; by Chang Kia-ngau; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, June, 1931. 
International codperation, causes of present weakness, reducing sup- 
plies, Arthur Bassett’s plan, Mr. Brownell’s schemes, the International 
Chamber of Commerce ana constructive action. 


RaiLway Poicy AS AN OBsTACLE TO INTERSTATE FREE TRADE IN Aus- 
TRALIA; by Torleiv Hytten; Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Jena, July, 
1931. 

Though other articles in this quarterly are published in German, 
this is written in English by a professor at the University of Tasmania, 
Hobart. He considers the sharp trade competition between the indi- 
vidual state railways of Australia, which charge varying freight rates, 
and advocates a change whereby a system of through rating would be 
adopted. He also discusses the rather absurd condition which now pre- 
vails in which railway gauges are of different widths in different states. 

SILVER PROBLEM IN ITS INTERNATIONAL Aspects, THE; by E. Kann; 
Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, June, 1931. 

Silver as money in olden times, where silver comes from, deprecia- 
tion in its value, causes and proposed remedies. 

Sitver SITUATION, THE; unsigned; Finance & Commerce (British), 
Shanghai, July 8, 1931. 

A reply to points of Senator Pittman’s speech; why should not 
India sell?; “eggs is eggs.” 
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AGRARIAN PROBLEMS OF JAPAN INCREASE; by V. P. Copping; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., July 6, 1931. 
The fall in prices of farm products aggravates the rural depression: 
the farmers face heavy debts. But adjustments are being made. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRoGREss IN CANADA; Montreal, July, 
1931. 
A monthly review published by the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Montreal. 


AGRICULTURAL Recions oF Asia; by Samuel Van Valkenburg; Economic 
Geography, Worcester, Mass., July, 1931. 

Installment I of a survey of agriculture in Asia, in which the 
author considers the geography and climate, and the growing of wheat, 
rice, oats, millet and sorghum. He discusses the plantation system. 
“The new day dawns in Asia and her people rise to greet a new order. 
How shall the rest of the world work with them—or suffer with 
them?” he asks. To what use shall Asia’s varied vastness be put? Can 
Asia assume the place in the world’s activities that her vastness of area, 
her variety of environments, her hordes of human workers suggest for 
her? Shall the Asiatic peoples work shoulder to shoulder with the 
European peoples, or shall there be enmity and struggle between them? 
These are problems the writer attempts to discuss through a new ap- 
proach. Well illustrated with several maps and photographs. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CANADA; special edition; Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, Manchester, June 25, 1931. 

This is a special edition of the Commercial devoted to Canada. 
Articles include subjects covering the return of confidence, Canada’s 
rise as a manufacturing country, the progress of water power, the 
wheat puzzle, the breeding of cattle, the mining industry’s future, 
and the ports. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN CANADA; report; 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, June, 1931. 

Monthly statistics and notes on employment, production and trade, 
strikes and lockouts, prices, etc. The statistical table included reflects 
industrial conditions in Canada during March, April and May of 
1931 as compared with the same months in 1930. 


MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE IN U.S.S.R.; by Frances M. Earle; 
Economic Geography, Worcester, Mass., July, 1931. 

An examination of the socialization of industry, reorganization and 
mechanization of agriculture, and the development and maintenance 
of a favorable balance of trade, with special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of productive forces along lines prescribed in the Five-Year Plan. 


Moscow AND Back: by W. H. Hindle; Fortnightly Review, London, 
July, 1931. 


A journey to Moscow by an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a 
Dutchman. The Englishman sets down his impressions of the people, 
the capital and the workings of the Plan, and comes home doubtful 
and unconvinced of the efficiency of Soviet rule. 
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OrreNTAL TextiteE Miiis Speep Up; by Wilma Duntze; American 
Federationist, Washington, D. C., July, 1931. 

Industrialization of the Orient—a social problem of today and 
tomorrow—in India, China and Japan. 

Russia IN TRANSITION; editorial; Manchester Guardian Weekly, Man- 
chester, July 10, 1931. 

Comment on the new principles which are to govern the organiza- 
tion of industry and the payment of wages in Russia. ‘Everything, 
therefore, including equality of wages and present amenities, is being 
sacrificed to the aim of high-speed industrialisation. ‘These sacrifices 
are now necessary, but a time may come when Russia has been indus- 
trialised and the factories are able to start producing consumable goods 
on a large scale. When this has been achieved will it then, at last, 
be possible to revert to the ‘equality’ which is the essence of Com- 
munism, or will ‘inequality,’ in virtue of its great practical economic 
advantages, have taken so firm a hold that the rulers of Russia will 
find themselves farther than ever from the goal of their desires?” 

Russian CoMMUNISTS REDEFINE Poticies; by Edgar S. Furniss; Current 
History, New York, August, 1931. 

Concerning the Soviet Government’s effort to operate successfully 
the policies of the Five-Year Plan during the present year, when 
there appears to be a danger of its collapse. 

Tosacco CULTIVATION AND INDUSTRY IN MANCHURIA; unsigned; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 18, 1931. 

The plant, the acreage and annual crop, the Mukden district, the 
obsolete methods of cultivation, foreign cigarette imports, etc. 

WoMAN IN THE SovieT UNION, THE; a symposium; V. O. K. S., Mos- 
cow, February, 1931. 

This issue of the journal of the Soviet Union Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries contains several articles con- 
cerning the role of women in the new Soviet order—in industry, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, literature and art. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AnTI-CHINESE Riots, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
July 16, 1931. 

“Tt is useless for the Foreign Office to regret ‘unfortunate retalia- 
tion’ which took the forces of law and order by surprise. It won’t 
wash. If someone didn’t blunder, then there was deliberate hood- 
winking in high places.” ‘This editorial is followed by one entitled 
“Wanpaoshan,” which makes similar charges against Japanese author- 
ities for the Wanpaoshan affair. 

BotH Parties ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PRESENT MANCHURIA Crisis; by 
Seigoh Nakano; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 23, 1931. 

This writer holds both political parties in Japan responsible for 
allowing Chinese to violate the existing treaties by building parallel 
railways. 

CHINA AND JAPAN AT LoGGERHEADS; by C. Y. W. Meng; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, July 11, 1931. 
More comment on strained relations in Manchuria as evidenced by 
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recent outbreaks. Additional notes on exploitation, the new S.M.R. 
President, etc. 


CHINESE FARMERS AND Koreans; editorial; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
July 8, 1931. 

This editorial, together with one following, titled “Japan’s Popula- 
tion Problem,” attacks Japanese imperialism in Manchuria. “The 
boldness of the Korean immigrants in this case appears deeply inspired, 
for without even the obtaining of proper leases they settled down to 
cultivate the property of the Chinese farmers to the utter disregard of 
orders from the Chinese authorities. . . . If it be the realization of 
Japanese statesmen that it is to the best interests of Japan herself to 
cultivate and retain Chinese goodwill, having experienced something 
of what an unfriendly and offended China could mean to her trade, 
much of the friction in the relationships between the two neighbouring 
countries could be removed.” 


CHINESE-PoLisH TREATY; report; Week in China, Peiping, June 27, 193]. 

This is an English translation of the Treaty of Amity, Commerce 

and Navigation between the Republic of China and the Republic of 
Poland, signed on September 18, 1929. 


CoGOPERATION OR CONFLICT IN MANCHURIA?—editorial; China Illustrated 
Review (British), Tientsin, July 4, 1931. 

This editorial writer views with alarm the incidents which have 
occurred in recent months in Manchuria, involving Chinese and Jap- 
anese. He discusses their significance as well as their origin, and ends 
by breathing with relief over the appointment of Count Uchida to 
the Presidency of the South Manchuria Railway, which he regards 
as an earnest desire of Tokyo to restore some form of active codp- 
eration. 


DESARMEMENT Est-1L PossisLE?—in French by Wickham Steed; L’Esprit 
International, Paris, July 1, 1931. 

“The most important subject with which nations, peoples and 
individuals considering themselves civilized must concern themselves 
today.” He concludes that all nations must take to heart and realize 
the implications of Admiral Pratt’s message to the American people 
to the effect that with the renunciation of war through the Kellogg 
pact must come increased international responsibilities and the re- 
nunciation of neutrality as well. 


ELEMENTS OF AN AMERICAN ForEIGN Po.icy; a symposium; The 4 nnals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
July, 1931. ' 

The entire issue of the July Annals is given over to published 
addresses made at the 35th Annual Meeting of the Academy last April. 
Of special interest are the sections on American immigration policy, 
the American, policy toward Russia, the modern tariff policy and 
America’s future relations with Latin America. Each of these sec- 
tions contains several articles which consider various aspects of the 
problem, discussed by men who are authorities in their respective fields. 
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FrRENCHMAN ARGUES FOR JAPANESE MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONTROL 
oF Cu1NA, A; editorial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
July 4, 1931. 

Review of an article appearing in the Mercure de France, by Dr. 
A. Legendre, which was translated and reprinted later in the June 
Living Age, noted in this section of the July Paciric AFFaiRs. 
Legendre put forward an argument advocating that the Powers give 
Japan a mandate to reéstablish order in “decaying and Bolshevized” 
China, stating that the Monroe Doctrine is as applicable to Japan as 
to the United States. The editors of the China Weekly Review appear 
to differ with M. Legendre, and make several rather pointed state- 
ments concerning an alleged Franco-Japanese understanding about 
Franco-Japanese concessions in China. 


IMMIGRATION IssuE STILL REGARDED AS PENDING; by K. K. Kawakami; 
Japanese American, New York, July 22, 25, 1931. 
Statutory exclusion of Japanese is deemed unwise and unnecessary. 
Two articles in a New York Japanese daily. 


Japan Uses Koreans IN New PLAN To “CoNnQuER” MANCHURIA; edi- 
torial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 11, 1931. 

“Undaunted by her failure to populate Manchuria with her own 
people, the Japanese Government is now apparently making another 
attempt to accomplish the same object by the use of Korean ‘settlers,’ 
otherwise natives of Korea, which is a Japanese colony.” Further com- 
ments on the Wanpaoshan incident of July 2. 

JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MANcHUuRIA; by Yosuke Matsuoka; Asiatic Re- 
view, London, July, 1931. 

“The question is, therefore, not one of competition, as any sensibly 
located and well-managed railway is certain to find all the traffic 
which it can handle, but one of wise codperation, so that a transporta- 
tion system may be evolved in Manchuria which will bring the produce 
to the world markets as efficiently and cheaply as possible. In order 
to bring this about, all who have interests in Manchuria, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and foreigners alike, should assist one another and bring their 
common energies to bear, and this constitutes the keynote of the Jap- 
anese policy in Manchuria today.” The writer was a delegate to the 
Kyoto Conference of the I.P.R. in 1929. 

Korean Atrocities DuE To JAPANESE WEAKNESS OR DesiIGN; editorial ; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 18, 1931. 

“Chinese public opinion generally holds the Japanese Government, or 
at least the Japanese military party, responsible for the anti-Chinese 
riots throughout the Korean Peninsula on the basis that they were 
designed for some ulterior purpose, or that they were due to the 
weakness of Japanese administrative and police control over the 
Koreans. Generally, the Chinese do not hold the rioting Koreans who 
killed approximately 100 Chinese and wounded several hundred more, 
responsible for the outrages, despite the fact that the incidents were 
perpetrated by Koreans and resulted from a clash between Chinese and 
Korean farmers in Manchuria at a point more than 150 miles from the 
Korean boundary.” 
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REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KorEAN Massacres, THE; editorial; Ching 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 25, 1931. 

Reprints from editorial columns of the Japan Chronicle, liberal 
British paper of Kobe, and news from the Nippon Dempo. The con- 
census of opinion, even in the Japanese papers, appears to be that the 
riots and massacres were carefully instigated by Japanese officials. This 
editorial also discusses the Chinese boycott. 

SINO-JAPANESE Crisis, THE; editorials; China Illustrated Review (Brit- 
ish), Tientsin, July 18, 1931. 

These editorials, dealing with the current difficulties between China 
and Japan in Manchuria and Korea, are titled “The Peril of Drifting 
in Swift Waters,” and “The Wanpaoshan Affair,” and are reprinted 
from the daily edition of this journal. 

Srno-RussiaN TraDE RELATIONS; by Tsao Lien-en; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, July 1, 1931. 

The trade relations between China and Russia are here traced, 
stage by stage, from the early days down to the present, together with 
the effects that their development produced on China’s relations with 
other European Powers. The writer shows how, beginning with the 
peaceful exchange of goods, the various Powers gradually resorted to 
political and military means for purpose of furthering their respective 
ambitions. 

TRAFFIC IN OpIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS DruGs; reports; League of 
Nations Official Journal, Geneva, May, 1931. 

Resolution of the 10th Assembly of the League on illicit traffic 
in drugs by post; control of the illicit traffic; extradition for con- 
travention of the laws relating to opium and other dangerous drugs. 


TRAILING SKIRTS OF DeEsTINy, THE; editorial; China Illustrated Review 
(British), Tientsin, July 11, 1931. 
Comment on recent incidents occurring in Manchuria, accompan- 
ied by full news stories. 


Unitep StaTES AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STABILITY, THE; by Raymond 
Leslie Buell; Foreign Policy Reports, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, July 8, 1931. 

Material compiled as the result of Secretary Stimson’s supposed 
new policy of non-intervention by the U. S. in Central American 
affairs. The history of Central American strife is traced, together 
with a review of the 1907 C. A. Conference, the C. A. Court of 
Justice, Nicaraguan revolutions, the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, Dollar 
Diplomacy, and the Wilson policy of ‘‘Constitutionalism.” 


WANPAOSHAN AFFAIR, THE; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, July 16, 
1931. , 

“The fundamental cause of the trouble lies in Japan’s aggressive 
policy. The Korean emigrants have been merely the tools or advance 
guards of Japanese imperialism and expansion. . . . More specifically, 
the extraterritoriality which the Japanese now enjoy, but which is no 
longer supported by any treaty that expired long ago, should be im- 
mediately abolished. The South Manchuria Railway, built in spite of 
Chinese protest, should be returned to the Chinese. All the Japanese 
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railway guards, police, etc., should be withdrawn from the Chinese 
territory. As the Japanese Government is unable to maintain order 
among its nationals in China and its subjects in Korea, it is not qualified 
to enjoy extraterritorial rights in any case.” 

Worip CITIZENSHIP AND EXTRATERRITORIALITY; by Carl A. Ross; World 
Unity, New York, July, 1931. 

The ABC of extraterritoriality as viewed by an attorney, together 
with reflections on the League, World Court, Kellogg Pact, World 
Union, etc. Arguments against the policy of nationalism. 

Wortp Co6PERATION: A New Strep AHEAD; by Raymond B. Fosdick; 
Times Magazine, New York, July 12, 1931. 

What is the world meaning of President Hoover’s dramatic plan 
for a stay for Germany? What is the significance to Europe and to 
the United States? Answers to these questions by the former Under- 
secretary General of the League of Nations. 


JAPAN 


Economic DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN, THE; by E. Honjo; Economic Re- 
view, Kyoto University, July, 1931. 

The writer traces the history of economic thought from ‘“‘self- 
sufficient economy” to local economy; he discusses feudal economy of 
exclusion in modern times, and capitalist economy after the Imperial 
Restoration. 

EvoLUTION OF GEISHA TRACED THROUGH AGEs; by Setsuo Uenoda; 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 23, 1931. 

Concerning the system of licensed vice which is aimed to abolish 
secret prostitutes. The original purpose was to segregate vice, but 
experience of three centuries has demonstrated failure. 

INFERIOR PoSITION OF JAPANESE WOMEN; translated article; T'rans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 9, 1931. 

Translated from Fujin Koron. Statements made by Professor K. 
Sugimori concerning the status of Japanese women. They are inferior 
to men, he says, because they have no time of their own, and are so 
busy with their families that they have no time to develop socially and 
intellectually. 

JaPAN AND SoUTH MANCHURIA; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, July 9, 1931. 

Notes and comment on a report published by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment on progress in Manchuria, a report similar to those formerly 
published on Korea. “Year by year the interest of Japan in Man- 
churia grows, not merely because of the position that the region oc- 
cupies as a source of supply and a market for Japanese products, but 
because of the Japanese investments there.” 

JAPANESE Prisons; by Masataro Miyake; Asiatic Review, London, July, 
1931. 

A general survey of the Japanese penal system, with reference 
to prisons and prison methods. He discusses prison officials, treatment 
of prisoners, spiritual help, work in prisons, etc. 

JAPANESE TAXATION SysTEM IN SouTH Mancuuria, Tue; by S. 
Shiomi; Economic Review, Kyoto University, July, 1931. 
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A more or less statistical review of taxation systems which are 
operated in various sections of South Manchuria under Japanese juris- 
diction. 


Last SESSION OF THE JAPANESE DiEt, THE; by Hugh Byas; Asiatic Re- 
view, London, July, 1931. 

Light on the Diet, thrown in review by a former editor of the 

Japan Advertiser, at present correspondent of the New York Times. 


PLANS FOR PROMOTION AND EXTENSION; report; Statistics of Business 
Enterprises, Bank of Japan, June, 1931. 


RATIONALISATION OF THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF, THE; by M. Kambe: 
Economic Review, Kyoto University, July, 1931. 

The problems of protective tariff and material toward the solu- 
tion are offered in this article. The writer comes to the conclusion 
that the ideal object of a protective tariff is to make up the difference 
between the domestic cost of production and that of foreign com- 
petitors, and urges the adoption of a system of successive diminutions 
of tariff rates. 


Ucakt AND Ucnipa; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 
23, 1931. 

“A firmer policy toward Korea and a greater degree of codperation 
between Korea and Manchuria is foreshadowed as the result of the 
recent changes in the Governor Generalship of Korea and in the 
administration of the South Manchuria Railway.” 


LABOR 


An ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDITIONS OF THE WoRKERS IN CHINA; report; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, June, 1931. 

The principal data concerning the conditions of the workers from 
the report of the enquiry into the working and living conditions of 
the working classes made by the Chinese National Government in 
1929-30. Number of workers, wages, hours, prices, organization, etc., 
are given here, chiefly in statistical tables. 

LABOR ORGANIZATION IN SHANGHAI; by T. Y. Tsha; China Critic, 
Shanghai, July 16, 1931. 

This is the first of a series on the “Current Labor Situation in 
Shanghai.” In it the author surveys the situation and numbers the 
laboring population. 


Wuere Everyone Has a Jos; by Maxwell S. Stewart; Survey Graphic, 
New York, August, 1931. 
About Russia, and Russian industry, with special emphasis upon 
the Soviet’s system of keeping all people employed. 


WorKINGMAN IN SovieT Russia, THE; a symposium; Current History, 
New York, August, 1931. 
Two articles, presenting opposing views, are printed here. The 
first, by Vincent Vocovich, is titled ““The Grim Story of His Misery.” 
The second, by Vera Edelstadt, is “Better Than in Czarist Days.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 
Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


JAPANESE DaTA PAPERS 


The following is a list of the data papers which the Japanese Council 
of the Institute expects to present in preparation for the Hangchow con- 
ference: —The Currency Problem in China, by Prof. Kotaro Araki; The 
Silver Problem in China, by Naozo Igarashi; China’s Foreign Trade and 
Tariff Policies, by Prof. Teijiro Ueda; China’s Foreign and Domestic Loans 
and Taxation, by Dr. Masutaro Kimura; The History of Chinese Capitalism, 
by Akira Nagano; Economic Problems in Japan, by Dr. Inazo Nitobe; The 
Efficiency Standard of Living in Japan, by Dr. Atsukichi Morimoto; The 
Status of Aliens in Japan, by Saburo Yamada; The History of Japanese 
Commercial Law, by Prof. Kenzo Takayanagi; The Reconstruction of Tokyo 
and Problems of Architectural Aesthetics, by Prof. Ino Dan; The Con- 
venience and Inconvenience of Chinese Characters, by Unokichi Hattori; 
Christian Influence upon Japanese Culture, by Soichi Saito; On the Research 
and Preservation of Relics in Korea, by Dr. Tei Sekino; Sinology, by Dr. 
Kyushiro Nakayama. 


AMERICAN DaTA PAPERS 


We have been informed that the following is the authorized list of 
American Council data papers for Hangchow: American Tariff and Oriental 
Trade, by Philip G. Wright; Filipino Immigration, by Bruno Lasker; Some 
Oriental Influences on Western Culture, Part III (“Canton and Salem’’) 
by Ping Chia-kuo; American Participation in the China Consortiums, by 
Frederick Field; Analysis of the Problem of Cultural Differences, by Robert 
E. Park; Racial Superiority and Inferiority, by Alexander Goldenweiser ; 
Cultural Revolution in Hawaii, by E. S. Craighill Handy; Race Mixture 
in Hawaii, by Romanzo Adams; Control of Coastal and River Navigation, 
by Joseph P. Chamberlain; New Census Data Concerning Chinese and 
Japanese in the United States. 


BritisH DaTA PAPERS 


The British Group sends us the following list of projected data papers 
which, it is understood, is still subject to alteration: Coastal and River 
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Shipping in China, by G. Warren Swire; The Status of Aliens in China. 
anonymous; The Constitution of the Colony of the Straits Settlements and 
of the Federated and Unfederated Malay States, by Dr. R. O. Winstedt: 
The Silver Problem in China, by W. F. Spalding; Labour Problems and 
the Standard of Living, by Dr. Delisle Burns; The Chinese in British 
Malaya, by W. T. Chapman; Diplomatic Developments Since the Kyoto 
Conference, by Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 


CHINESE DaTA PAPERS 


A revised list of proposed Chinese data papers is not available at this 
date, although an earlier list included several symposia under the editorship, 
respectively, of the following: D. K. Lieu (Economic Reconstruction) ; 
C. L. Hsia and Shushi Hsu (Foreign Relations) ; Sophia Chen Zen (Chinese 
Culture) ; Quentin Pan (Racial Contacts in the Pacitic). The Symposium 
on Chinese Culture was published at the end of July. 


PAPERS RECEIVED AT HEADQUARTERS 


Since last published in this department, the list of syllabi and data papers 
received at Headquarters has been increased by four. Two American data 
papers: Cultural Revolution in Hawaii, by E. S. Craighill Handy, and The 
Problems of Cultural Differences, by Robert E. Park; one additional Inter- 
national Program Committee Syllabus: Migration in the Pacific; and one 
contribution from the International Labor Office at Geneva: Some Labor 
Problems in Pacific Dependencies. 


Dr. Wius J. Appor 


Dr. Willis J. Abbot, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, member 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and famous 
student of international affairs, was the guest of the Advisory Committee of 
the Institute at Honolulu on August 11. The Advisory Committee, the 
Headquarters staff, local newspaper editors and a few other friends to the 
number of thirty gathered at luncheon at the Alexander Young Hotel to 
meet Dr. Abbot and his wife and to hear the distinguished visitor speak on 
the subject of international news relations. Dr. Abbot is the first American 
conference member to pass through Honolulu on his way to Hangchow. 
He will travel in Japan, the Philippines and China before the conference 
period. 


N. Z. CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Minutes of the July 27 meeting of the New Zealand National Council 
just received indicate that the following will constitute the Dominion’s rep- 
resentation at Hangchow: Mr. H. F. von Haast, Hon. Secretary of the 
Wellington Group of the Institute, Mr. J. E. Strachan, Canterbury, Vice- 
President of the New Zealand Council, Mr. W. T. G. Airey, Auckland. 

Sir James Allen, President of the Council, being unable to attend the 
Hangchow conference in person, named Mr. Strachan, vice-president, as his 
proxy at Pacific Council meetings. Mr. Strachan will act as chairman of 
the Hangchow group. Mr. Airey was appointed to the International Research 
Committee for the conference, in place of Prof. Benson, New Zealand re- 
search member unable to attend. 
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Mr. A. H. Johnstone, Auckland, Mr. J. M. A. Ilott, Wellington, and 
Mr. R. G. Hampton (Canterbury) were named as provisional delegates in 
case it proves possible for them to attend. 


NETHERLANDS OBSERVER 


Dr. de Kat Angelino, of the Dutch Colonial Ministry, the Hague, Hol- 
land, has been named to attend the Hangchow conference as observer for the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies. He is travelling to China by way 
of the United States in September. 


I. L. O. Osservers 


M. Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva, has announced the appointment of M. Camille Pone, Chief of the 
Diplomatic Division, I. L. O., and Mr. Iwao F. Ayusawa, also in the Diplo- 
matic Division, as observers from that organization to attend the Hangchow 
conference of the I. P. R. 


THE 1931 Harris FoUNDATION INSTITUTE 


W. L. Holland, Acting Research Secretary of the I. P. R., attended 
unofficially the annual Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memoria! 
Foundation, held at the University of Chicago from June 22 to July 3, and 
reported as follows: 

The topic chosen for discussion was “Unemployment as a World Problem” 
and the personnel of the Institute included a good number of eminent Ameri- 


can and European economists, headed by three visiting speakers who 
addressed the public meetings held every afternoon: Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge; Mr. Carl Pribram, Professor of the 
University of Frankfurt, and Mr. J. Phelan of the Diplomatic Division of 
the International Labour Office. Mr. Keynes delivered three brilliant lectures 
on “The Originating Causes of the World Depression,” “The Abstract 
Analysis of the Slump” and “The Road to Recovery” in the course of which 
he expounded some of the arguments set out in his recent “Treatise on 
Money.” Mr. Pribram, who was formerly connected with the Unemploy- 
ment Section of the International Labour Office, spoke on “The Economic 
Background of World Unemployment” and on various aspects of unemploy- 
ment insurance in Europe. Mr. Phelan, in his opening lecture on ‘“Un- 
employment as Viewed from Geneva,” gave an admirable survey and sum- 
mary of the opinions expressed on unemployment and the causes of the 
economic depression at the 1930 International Labour Conference, and spoke 
later on the constitution and operation of his organization in Geneva. 

The evenings and the early part of the afternoons were devoted to private 
round table meetings of about 35 members. The topics ranged over a wide 
area, and included discussions of unemployment in its relation to tariffs, wage- 
cuts, immigration policies, public works programs and banking policies. The 
substance of the public lectures, but not of the round tables, will appear in a 
volume to be published later by the University of Chicago Press. 
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